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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE cloud in the East does not disperse. The official papers 
continue to assert that the Imperial Powers are in cordial 
agreement, but it would be more true to say that Austria is watch- 
ing Russia, and Germany watching both. The insurrection rather 
spreads than decreases in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and Servia 
is ready to declare war if she can obtain a little m@ney. The 
Austrians threaten that if she does they will —_—-. and 
a silent struggle is evidently going on in St. Pe urg as to the 
course to be pursued in that eventuality. The Czar and the 
party roughly described as ‘‘ German ” wish to remain at peace, the 
Czar observing, it is said, that if the interests of Russia require 
war, he will abdicate; while the Ceesarevitch and the Russian party 
think that the Southern Slavs ought to be allowed to fight 
Turkey, as their hereditary oppressor, unmolested. It was be- 
lieved in Vienna on Wednesday that the war party had won, and 
Russian funds fell 6 per cent., but the alarm was probably pre- 
mature, All accounts represent the feeling in Servia as most 
violent, and it is not improved by the savage civil war which 
has broken out in some parts of Bosnia between Christians and 
Mohammedans. 


The week has been full of rumours as to the action of England 
and France in Egypt. One day, the French Government has 
resolved to sanction a loan of £10,000,000 to the Khedive, and 
another, Lord Derby and the Duc Decazes are agreed upon a 
joint policy to be pursued in Egyptian finance. Meanwhile, 
nothing official is done, or likely to be done, and the Khedive has 
taken matters into his own hands. He has issued a notification 
that he will postpone payment of all Treasury bills falling due in 
April and May to July, allowing 7 per cent. interest for the 
delay. As these bills were issued at about 96, to be repaid at par in 
two months, they really bear interest at 24 per cent. per annum, 
and the postponement confiscates that. If they were paid in 
July, that would not signify much, but as there is no proof or 
likelihood that they will be, the holders are really offered 7-per- 
cent. bonds instead. As these only fetch 50 in the market, they 
do not approve the offer, and Egyptian bonds are sinking by 
short and broken starts. ‘ Combinations” are still talked of to 
pay the Floating Debt, but none of the projectors even offer 
what is absolutely required to prevent ultimate insolvency, 
namely, £20,000,000 at a cheap rate, the Khedive to surrender in 
return his control over certain receipts and his power of borrowing. 
It would seem probable, from some semi-official paragraphs sent 
into the French provinces to secure a favourable reception for a 
new Egyptian loan, that the French Foreign Office did intend to 
iavour —, but that M. Léon Say refused his consent; but the 

hitch” may also have arisen with the Khedive himself. 

















We have described elsewhere the intolerant tone which the 


majority in the French Chamber is assuming towards Conserva- | 
tives, Bonapartists, and Clericals, but may mention here that | 


the Bishop of Vannes had informed him that he was believed 
favourable to the Abbé Cadoret, and he had requested the 
Bishop to correct those false statements, ‘I will not dis- 
guise the fact that my personal sympathy was with the 
Count de Mun.” “TI know nothing more, Mr. Chair- 
man, about that election,” and ‘you will not be surprised, 
then, if I do not obey the summons you have sent me.” The 
Archbishop is, doubtless, speaking the truth, but there seems no 
reason why he should not have stated the same things before the 
Committee. The Chamber did not venture to insist on his 
attendance, but did disqualify M. de Mun because the Bishops 
had interfered for him,—which seems at once weak and unfair. 
They give the Archbishop at once more and less privilege than 
other citizens. 


The University Boat-race was rowed as usual on Saturday, 
the 8th inst., the crews having the advantage of a day 
such as is seldom seen in England,—a perfect summer's 
day, without heat, on which it was pleasant merely to 
be alive. The multitude were out in hundreds of thousands, 
but the race was an unusually poor one, Cambridge having the 
advantage almost the whole way, and finishing, according to some 
accounts, four lengths, and according to others, eight lengths 
ahead. The Cambridge rowing is declared by experts to have 
been admirable, though the boat was full of new men, and the 
Oxford boat had in her six of the winners of last year. It is 
noted that betting on this race increases rapidly, and that the 
odds changed in a strange manner after the men had been seen 
on the Thames. That looks as if the professional bettors were 
beginning to attend to the race, a bad omen for the future. They 
can hardly bribe or drug the rowers, but they can make the race 
itself a mere nuisance to the community. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen brought before the 
House of Commons the petition of the great majority of the 
Assistant-Masters of the seven Public Schools against the thir- 
teenth clause of the Public Schools Act of 1868, which renders 
them liable to be summarily dismissed at the pleasure of 
their respective Head Masters; and he moved for a Select 
Committee to consider whether any and what alterations 
should be made in the existing relations between the Governing 
Bodies, the Head Masters, and the Assistant-Masters of the Public 
Schools. Besides a very great majority of the Assistant-Masters, 
the Head Masters of Winchester (Dr. Ridding), of Harrow (Dr. 
Butler), of Rugby (Dr. Jex Blake), and of Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Moss),—no doubt, the élite of the Head Masters,—are in favour 
of giving an Assistant-Master of a certain standing an ap- 
peal to the Governing Body against dismissal, and Dr. Hornby, 
of Eton, has expressed himself in favour of the same step. There 
remain Dr. Scott, of Westminster, and Dr. Haig- Brown, of Charter- 
house, who are not in favour of the step; but Dr. Haig-Brown had 
been strongly favourable to it no longer ago than last December, so 
that his conversion had been sudden ; and Dr. Scott, though wishin 
to maintain the power of the Head Master, holds that no 
of standing and proved efficiency ought to be dismissed witho 
notice given, and without definite reasons communicated in w 
to the master dismissed, so as to admit of reply, though with 
giving any opening for the reversal of the Head M 
decision. We have reviewed this difficult question elsew 
Here we may say that we are not sure that the favour 
accorded to this limitation of their power by the Head 
Masters is nearly so strong an argument in its favour as the 
wish of the Assistant-Masters. The prerogative of dismissal is 
a disagreeable sort of responsibility, which even a courageous 














Head Master would always prefer to divide with a Governing 
Body. 
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The debate was not a good one. Mr. Walpole was singularly 
feeble in his reply to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, and elaborately 
missed the points at issue, and Sir R. Anstruther was not very fair 
in his attack on the same gentleman ; butthe H®me Secretary, Mr. 
Cross, made one effective point b tating that, in relation to the 
Endowed Schools, the appeal to ‘the Governing Body recently 
granted to all Assistant-Masters dismissed by the Head Master was 
not found to work well, and that theCharity Commissioners, to 
whom the duty of revising the Trusts of Endowed Schools was 
transferred in 1875, had abolished ft, except in cases where the 
Assistant-Master thus dismissed ‘ had laid out large sums, with 
the consent of the Head Master and the Governing Body, in 
boarding-houses.” The other speakers did not apparently make 
much impression, and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s motion was 
negatived without a division. It will take one or two more 
victims to bring round public opinion to the belief that a remedy 
is necessary, and to determine what that remedy should be. 

The debate on the sinking of the ‘ Mistletoe’ by the ‘ Alberta’ 
came off on Monday night, Mr. Anderson making an injudicious 
and too violent speech on behalf of the motion he submitted, 
which practically came to this, that as the Admiralty had admitted 
that the ‘ Alberta’ was in the wrong, and had paid the owner of 
the ‘Mistletoe’ compensation for the wrong, and as the wrong 
had resulted in death, and great public interest had been felt in 
the case, they ought to have sent the officers responsible for 
the calamity before a public Court-martial. That was a proposi- 
tion the sound sense of which no one could really gainsay. Mr. 
Ward Hunt did not gainsay it, but excused himself for not 
accepting it, on the ground that one of the coroner’s juries had 
found the deaths accidental, though adding something like cen- 
sure of the speed main tained by the ‘Alberta’; and Mr. Goschen did 
not gainsayit, but declared himself unable to acceptit, because he had 
not seen the report of the Court of Inquiry,—not a very admirable 
reason. The truth, in all probability, is that the Court-martial 
was not ordered because it was well known that such a course 
would be very disagreeable to the Queen,—the very reason why, 
considering the suspiciousness which always seizes the English 
people whenever the course of justice seems to be altered to 
please the Throne, there should have been a public as well as official 
inquiry. Mr. Anderson's motion was defeated by a majority of 


92 (157 against 65). 


It is hardly a fortnight since Sir W. Muir, the Indian Finance 
Minister, stated that the Government at home would this year 
raise a loan of £2,700,000. Nevertheless, the Government here 
has invited tenders for a loan of £4,000,000. As under Lord 
Salisbury’s recent orders the Budget must have been settled with 
the Secretary of State before publication, the difference, though 
of no great importance, is remarkable. It is presumed that the 
India House is strengthening itself to avoid being compelled to 
sell bills at low rates; but a sudden addition of £1,300,000 to a 
loan, after an official declaration that it would not be required, is 
not a sound precedent. The loan is at 4 percent., not to be paid 
off till 1888, and not then without a year’s notice, and will, of 
course, be taken at once. 


A telegram from Berlin in the Times states that Turkish 
despatches have been published in Rome showing that in 1870 
Count Andrassy expected war between Austria and Russia on the 
Eastern question, and told Khalil Bey that if war broke out, the 
northern and eastern sides of the Black Sea ought to be recon- 
quered by the Mussulmans from Russia, while Austria rebuilt 
independent Poland. The extracts given are sufficient, but the 
idea evidently was to secure to Turkey her old provinces, and 
especially the Crimea, and to resuscitate Poland, Austria receiving 
compensation, we presume, along the Danube. Turkey is too 
far gone now for such a plan, but if Count Andrassy really con- 
templates using Poland as a weapon, a struggle between Russia 
and Austria would be internecine, and Prince Bismarck would 
very soon be in the fray. It has always been said that he wished 
for a restored Poland, to make the rear of Germany more secure. 


Sir H. Wolff, on Tuesday, took advantage of a vote in 
Supply to bring up the question of the Suez Canal once more. 
He objected to certain arrangements said to have been made 
between Colonel Stokes and M. de Lesseps, and wanted more 
power for England in the government of the Canal. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his reply stated that Sir H. Wolff, 
though very competent to form an opinion on the Canal, did not 
know all that was going on, and he should not tell him. No 





alteration could be made in the statutes of the Company without 
the consent of the Khedive, and as to power, he did not believe that 
the agency through which England exercised her influence 

much. Mr. Goschen was in favour of renewing the old 

thent, under which the differcnt nationalities would have seated 
eleven members out of thirty-two, but ‘the debate ended in 
nothing, except in showing that there is nothing more to be said, 
All that is to be inferred from it is, that the Government ig still 
discussing with the Sultan, the Khedive, and possibly France 
and Italy, some plan for the management of the Canal, 





Lord Lytton, the new Vice-Roy-and-Emperor of India, 88, We 
suppose, he must shortly be called, took the oaths in Calcutta oy 
the 12th of April, and made a speech,—which is an innovation, 
He said that he had “ become the inheritor of a great duty 
bequeathed by great men ;” that he should ‘“‘ welcome the constita.. 
tional co-operation of the Home Government, as a guarantee for 
the freedom of the two Governments’ discussion and the dignity 
of their authority.” Heshould “ endeavour to keep a strict watch 
over the economical management and continuous progress of the 
Government,” while “ providing with unbending firmness for the 
safety and repose of the Empire.” He trusted that a higher 
Power would “guide their counsels, to the honour of the 
country, the authority of the Sovereign, the well-being of 
the millions, and the security of the native Princes in their just 
rights and heritable possession.” ‘The speech seems to haye 
been dignified, which was the quality most required, and it leayes 
the policy of the new Viceroy, if he is permitted to have any, to 
be inferred from his acts. He will very soon find that India 
must be governed by himself, with very little help from the 
‘‘ constitutional co-operation ” of anybody outside India, 


The trial (before Baron Pollock) of the captain of the 
‘ Franconia’ for manslaughter, for first running down on Feb- 
ruary 17 last the ‘Strathclyde’ by unskilful seamanship, and then 
abandoning her to her fate, and making no adequate attempt to 
rescue the survivors, ended yesterday week in a conviction, 
special question of law having, however, been reserved for separate 
argument and determination. What was pleaded on behalf of 
the captain of the ‘Franconia’ was, that his own ship 
was in danger; that if a particular bulk-head, which was 
very seriously injured, had given way, the ‘ Franconia’ could 
not have floated long, and would have been unmanageable, 
and that the pilot had called out to him, ‘“‘ For God’s sake, cap- 
tain, take the vessel to shore, we are all sinking!” On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that if the captain of the ‘ Franconia’ 
had but left his boats to pick up the drowning persons, they 
could easily have been saved ; that they were not two miles from 
Dover, and that it was the captain of the ‘ Franconia’s’ duty, as 
commanding the faster ship, which was passing the ‘Strathclyde,’ to 
steer clear of her, and of course, if he failed to do so, to do the 
best in his power to repair his error. And this was the view 
which prevailed with the jury. The formal justification of the 
verdict was the carelessness which caused the collision, the real 
justification was the indifference which left the victims to their 
fate. Sentence was deferred till the reserved point of law had 
been decided. 


An American engineer of eminence, Mr. Spalding, has sub- 
mitted to the Geographical Commission of Russia a remarkable 
report upon the Caspian and Black Seas. Mr. Spalding maintains 
that the Caspian is drying up, and will slowly become a desert, 
while the diminution of rainfall will destroy the surrounding 
territories. This, he says, has already occurred in historic times, 
whole countries having been desolated by the shrinkage of the 
Caspian. He recommends that a deep and broad cutting should 
be made from the Caspian westward, to a point where it would 
be five metres below the level of the Black Sea, and a smaller 
cutting from that point to the Black Sea. The water of 
the latter, which is fifteen metres higher than that of 
the Caspian, would then cut a deep and broad channel for 
itself, and refill the Caspian to its old level, giving, in fifty years, 
straight ocean communication between the Mediterranean ani 
Persia. The distance between the Black Sea and the Caspian 18 
160 miles. The period required for refilling might be reduced 
one-half by a cut connecting the Don and the Volga, 80 that 
the waters of both rivers, instead of those of the Volga only, 
might fall into the Caspian. Mr. Spalding calculates that the 
two cuttings might be finished in six years, but says nothing © 
the expense, which might, however, be reduced by the employ- 
ment of convicts and the penal regiments in the Army. 
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Fir Dana’s nomination as Minister to England by the United 
has finally been vetoed by the Senate, on pretences in- 
credibly petty, which Mr. Smalley, the able London corre- 
ndent of the New York Tribune, exposed in a vigorous letter'to 
~ ay’s Times. The first excuse for vetoing Mr. Dana’s appoint- 
ment was a very technical dispute on a legal question of copy- 
right, in which, as the latest editor of Wheaton’s ‘International 
Law,” Mr. Dana has been engaged with a former editor of that 
pook, Mr. W. B. Lawrence,—a dispute in which, whether he turns 
out to be legally right or wrong, there is not the slightest 
ion of ethics or honour in any way involved. A further 
excuse, of probably even greater effect, was a letter which Mr. 
Dana wrote to Mr. Boutwell, on 16th March last, in which he 
refused to ask to be heard in his own defence before a Committee 
of the Senate which had given a secret ex parte hearing to his 
enemies without inviting him to state his own side of the case, 
and had even gone so far as to act on that ex parte statement by 
recommending to the President to withdraw his nomination, and 
intimating that it would be disapproved if the President insisted 
on it. This letter was spoken of as disrespectful to the Senate, 
and no doubt cost Mr. Dana several Republican votes. His 
nomination was disapproved by 36 against 17, eleven Republicans 
deserting their party to vote against him,—their real objection to 
him being, says Mr. Smalley, their disapprobation of ‘the intru- 
sion of an honourable man ‘inside politics.’” That is a bitter 
word. For of course, all who resent ‘‘the intrusion of honour- 
able men ‘inside politics,’” resent at least as strenuously the 
intrusion of honourable politics inside men. 


A memorial has been presented to the Prime Minister by cer- 
tain resident teachers and Fellows of the University of Cambridge, 
pointing out that three years ago a large number of active 
Cambridge men had addressed Mr. Gladstone, explaining the 
general character of the reforms which they thought needful for 
Cambridge. These were,—(1) the limitation to a term of years 
of all fellowships, except in cases where the original fellowship is 
extended for direct educational services to the Colleges or Uni- 
versity ; (2) to secure a permanent professional career for resident 
teachers, whether married or not ; (3) provision for theco-operation 
of the Colleges for educational purposes, so as better to economise 
teaching resources ; (4) a reorganisation of the relations between 
the Colleges and the University. The Cambridge memorialists 
proceed to entreat that these objects may be recognised in the 
Bill which is now promised for the reform of the Cambridge Col- 
leges and- University. Eighteen out of thirty-four Professors, 
§3 resident Fellows, and 29 University officers, lecturers, &c., 
have signed this memorial. 


The Prince of Wales, on leaving India, forwarded a letter to 
Lord Northbrook, expressing the ‘sincere pleasure and deep 
interest with which he has visited that great and wonderful 
country.” His expectations have been more than realised, and ‘“ he 
returns to his native country deeply impressed by all he has seen 
and heard.” ‘The information I have gained will, I am con- 
vinced, be of the greatest value to me, and will form a useful 
foundation for much that I hope hereafter to acquire.” It is his 
earnest hope ‘ that the many millions of the Queen’s Indian sub- 
jects may become daily more convinced of the advantages of 
British rule, and that the Sovereign and the Government of 
England have their interests and well-being at heart.” ‘The 
“native troops constitute an army of which we may 
justly feel proud.” The ‘march past” at Delhi of so 
many distinguished officers and highly disciplined soldiers 
was a most impressive sight. ‘‘I wish also to state my high 
appreciation of the Civil Service,” feeling assured that the way 
in which they perform their duties tends to the prosperity of the 
community. The letter is a little common-place, but it is not 
easy for royalty—or imperialty, which is it?—to step out of the 
beaten track without saying too much. 


The white people of Barbadoes are still exciting themselves 
greatly over the project of confederation, and declare that the 
Governor is trying to force it on the island, in spite of his re- 
peated assurance that this is not the intention of the Colonial 
Office. The Opposition complain that Mr. Pope Hennessy ex- 
cites the lower classes, and accuses the planters of class-legisla- 
tion, and have formed an association to send home a deputation 
and represent the facts to the Home Government. The Governor 
has done nothing, apparently, but suggest that legislation might 
be improved in the interests of the body of the population, but 





| not. 


the lower classes are said to be much excited, and to be attacking 
plantations, where they beat the managers, and are not sufficiently 
restrained by th® police. It is quite possible that the labouring 
negroes, hearing that 486» r wishes something to be done 
for them, are hoping for i ilities, and are therefore unruly, 
but it is also quite possible that there is a good deal of justice 
which ought to be donethem. Every oligarchy tends to become 
selfish, and Barbadoes, besides being excessively over-populated 
—800 to the square mile—has been for years in the hands of a 
limited oligarchy. 

One of the most eminent of the Oxford men who followed Dr. 
Newman into the Roman Catholic Church, and also into the Order of 
St. Philip Neri, the Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, died last week, of an ill- 
ness which has now lasted nearly two years. He was a man of 
singular eloquence, as well as fervour and piety, and one of the 
small though increasing number of Roman Catholics who tried to 
understand and appreciate truly all the various forms of modern 
Scepticism. He studied Professor Huxley and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer as carefully as he studied Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas, 
and could generally state the precise shade of his opponent’s 
philosophical creed. Such men, though they are increasing in 
number among Roman Catholics, are still but few, and it would 
be well for the cause of mutual religious understanding between 
the different Churches if they were not sofew. Father Dalgairns 
is a link lost between a Church which knows little of English- 
men, and of which Englishmen :know less, and the great body of 
the nation. 





A great controversy has arisen in Bolton as to the admis- 
sibility of an inscription placed on the tombstone of one John 
Hilton, by his sons, who seem to have been anxious that their 
father should testify to his Agnosticism even from the grave :— 

“ Let gods attend to things which gods must know; 
Man’s only care relates to things below. 
Nescio Deos.” 

The Burial Board Committee recommended its erasure ; the Town 
Council debated the matter, and determined on its erasure by 
27 to 9, or 3 to 1. Of course the arguments ran on the one side 
in favour of leaving each family free to decide on its own epitaphs, 
whether they expressed a religious conviction agreeable to the 
majority, or not; and on the other, on the quasi-joint respon- 
sibility for such epitaphs which results from the public knowledge 
that the cemetery is under public authority, and that only that 
which the public authority permits, can appear. It is obvious, 
for instance, that it would not be a wise or right application of 
the policy of toleration to admit inscriptions in a public place 
turning the most sacred beliefs into ridicule, though it would be 
both wise and right to leave books containing such ridicule un- 
molested. But it is not so easy to find any principle under 
which Mr. Hilton’s confession of Agnosticism should be con- 
demned while all confessions of positive Christian conviction are 
allowed, unless it be a certain defiant jauntiness and dogmatic levity 
of tone about it inappropriate to the spirit of a place of mourning. 
Indeed, we do not think that the recital of the fact of a man’s 
deliberate Doubt should be refused a place on his tombstone, so 
long as it is expressed with a certain grave intensity suited 
to the atmosphere of death; for unquestionably such doubt is a 
biographical fact which defines what he was in life even better 
than the mention of his name or calling, or the detail of 
his length of years. But unquestionably any tone of scornful 
incredulity is unsuitable in such a place. In public bury- 
ing-grounds the solemn record of serious individual convic- 
tions should be permitted, whatever it may disclose, but no 
sort of sneer, whether at the credulity or incredulity of others. 
It is obvious that the popular vote in England is not likely to go 
in favour of too much latitude to sceptics. 


The World asserts that a parcel of dynamite robbed from a 
man in a Bayswater omnibus by a thief, who mistook it for a roll 
of silver, is knocking about London somewhere, and may spring 
sudden destruction upon some of us, where and when we know 
Probably the thief, when he discovered that it was not 
silver, would have had no means of recognising the substance as 
a highly explosive one, so that it might be cast into a drain or 
into the fire without any suspicion of the consequences. Really, 
the very complete incognito under which these world-compelling 
forces travel about our planet has something very inconvenient in it. 
It is most inconvenient hypocrisy in dynamite to pass as mere 
clay. 








Consols were at the latest date 944 to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— . 
THE DANGEROUS BLANKS IN THE WISHES OF A 
DEMOORACY. 


E said last week that we held it to be still doubtful 
what view the vast majority of the electors take, or 
whether they take any decided view, as to the question of the 
Queen’s new title. And certainly the week which has since 
elapsed has not cleared up the doubt. It is obvious enough 
that, on such points as these at least, there is a very great 
difficulty in getting at the true state of public opinion, and 
that our Newspaper Press does not materially help us. Mr. 
Disraeli quoted the other day the statement of the late Mr. 
Walter, that his mode of judging of public opinion was by the 
drift of the letters he received; and probably no mode of 
judging could be better,—so long as the public opinion of which 
you are judging is a public opinion which is accustomed 
to express itself by means of letters. But Mr. Disraeli’s last 
Reform Bill carried us down to a class of electors who certainly 
are not accustomed to express their opinions by means of 
letters, a fact which, perhaps, explains why the newspapers 
usually regarded as the best organs of public opinion, are 
themselves manifestly at fault as to the views of the great 
majority of the Electorate on the Queen’s Title. We all know 
what the middle-classes think about it. We all know that if 
the Electorate still were what it was ten years ago, the Govern- 
ment would either have withdrawn from their position, or would 
have received by this time notice to quit. But there is as yet 
no sufficient reason to assert that our present masters take 
the same view, and something very like reason to think that 
they are indifferent about the matter. This indifference may no 
doubt wear off. If some one would but translate the Prince of 
Wales’s letter to Lord Northbrook on his visit to India,—the 
letter published in Tuesday’s papers,—into the language in 
which it must have been couched if he had visited India after 
this change of title, instead of before it, the process of the crystal- 
lisation of opinion might be quickened. We doubt if the Elec- 
torate realise at all as yet that in relation to all the State 
affairs of India the Queen must be called “ Empress” in future in 
all official documents, and that, of course, in all such documents 
their old name for their ruler, to which they are accustomed, in- 
deed probably attached, will entirely disappear. But as yet it 
cannot be doubted that the existing constituencies are either 
not deeply moved by what has been done, or if they are deeply 
moved, have a very strange difficulty in making it known. 
Very likely we have got down to a constituency which writes 
letters neither to the papers nor to its representatives, even on 
matters on which it has a strong feeling,—that, as Lord Salis- 
bury said of India, our new constituencies are “dumb,” except 
when they are dropping their voting-papers into the ballot-box. 
Still, if they felt strongly, one would suppose it would have 
come out by this time through public meetings, or in one way 
or another, what it is that they feel. Supposing that they 
have really found no way of indicating a widely spread con- 
viction, the sooner Members of Parliament organise some 
mode of communicating with them, the better it will be for 
the House of Commons as a representative body. There 
would be something unconstitutional even in the very Con- 
stitution, if it turned out that, on no question which arises 
after a general election, is the House of Commons really in a 
position to appreciate the tendencies of the constituencies which 
it is brought into existence to represent. : 
But we suspect that the explanation is a different one, 
namely, that the majority of the new constituencies do not 
seriously care about the historical continuity of the Royal 
Title; that some of them are perhaps as much pleased with 
the new title as Aladdin’s mother was with the new lamp, 
which had more than the glitter, though none of the magic of 
the old,—by the way, that cartoon of Mr. Disraeli, as the 
hostile magician, who is offering the new lamp in exchange for 
the old, does Punch more credit than any one of its conceptions 
for many years past,—while most of them, perhaps, do not in- 
terest themselves much in the matter, unless they happen 
to be eager Republicans, who rejoice in a mistake so wounding 
to the “ historical conscience ” of Englishmen. But if this be, 
as we suspect, the true solution, how formidable a prospect of 
the operation of democratic institutions this glimpse of it holds 
out! We have never felt very much alarmed at the so-called 
danger of Democratic tyranny, but we should feel a very great 
deal of alarm at the danger of Democratic indifference,—of 
the people’s complete abdication of the political govern- 





ment, while formally retaining it. Masses of freamn 
do not always decide rightly, but if they have a — 
strong opinion in one direction, it is very rarely eye 
desirable that that opinion should be overruled. The 

will learn more by having their blunder acted upon rhe. § 
by having a truer view imposed on them by force, : The 
real danger of Democracy is not in what it wills, but 
in what it leaves unwilled which ought to be willed,—in its- 
vacancy of mind, rather than in its wilfulness orcaprice, For 
the matter stands thus:—If you give, under the name of self. 
government, to the masses the right to decide on matters on 
which they entertain no wish and have no intention of expresg~ 
ing a wish, you get none of the advantages of self-government, 
and none of the advantages of arbitrary government, The 
people, of course, do not decide what they take no interest in 

but they have all the responsibility of the decision which comes 
from some other quarter, and so they throw their eegis over 
those who do decide. It is usually supposed, indeed, that if 9 
section of the people take a lively interest in a particular 

to which the great mass of them are indifferent, the little active 
opinion which does exist will turn the scale, and carry with it 
the weight of popular opinion. Unfortunately the more ex. 
perience we have of democracies, the more certainly we know 
that this is not in the least how they work in practice. Where 
no strong popular feeling really exists, the opinion of a section, 
however energetic, is apt to be quite merged in the inertia of 
the mass of apathy. So it is in the United States, It 
is quite certain that no considerable class there really prefers 
to see political corruption. It is equally certain that one very 

energetic class, the class of thinking and upright politicians 
who realise what infinite mischief such corruption makes, 
abhor it, and would get the whole country to act, if they could, 

But the great mass of the electors are apathetic. Either 

they don’t believe in the facts, or, if they do, they don't 

regard the evil as a serious one; and at all events, some- 

how or other it happens that the active section of opinion 

instead of turning the scale, is of little or no account, If 

only one voter in four cares about a particular reform, the 

three who don’t care will be more swayed by any trifle 

which really interests them than by the wish of the fourth 

who does care. In fact, a very faint feeling which really per- 

vades a whole constituency has probably more effect on the elec- 
tions than a very strong one which only affects a small portion of 

it. This might not be the case if the constituency could be 
consulted separately on every important point. Supposing a 

vote could be taken on Corruption alone in the United States, 

it might possibly appear that the considerable class which 

wishes to put an end to it would be permitted to do so. And 

so if a vote could be taken on the Royal Titles Bill alone 

in England, it might possibly appear that the considerable 

class which detests the change, as a breach with history, would 
be permitted to veto it. That, however, can never be. When- 
ever an appeal to the constituencies comes, it is an appeal on @ 

great number of subjects, amongst which even the question of 
confidence in persons has, of course, far more influence than 

any question about which three voters in every four care 
nothing at all for their own sakes, and very little even for the 
sake of the fourth who does care. The preponderance of 
popular indifference on any point does not result in leaving 
the decision to the minority who are not indifferent, but 
in swamping that minority altogether. 

And this seems to us an increasing danger in our constitu- 
tional situation, that we are turning up more and more subjects 
on which the constituencies do not care to decide, either wrongly 
or rightly,—do not, in fact, care to decide at all, and, further, 
that these are often subjects on which a good deal depends. This, 
no doubt, is one chief reason why the stops and keys of the new 
House of Commons seem so much more difficult to find than 
those of the old,—namely, that instead of these being deter- 
mined by the opinions of the constituencies, the eonstitu- 
encies have no real opinion of their own at all upon six (say) 
out of every ten questions which come before the House, 80 
that there is a quite new opening for caprice and arbitrariness 
about the tone of the House,—the House being itself not 
chosen, we must remember, from any caste marked by such clear 
traditions of its own as to supplement the deficiencies of the 
constituencies in this respect. The trath is that the representa- 
tives of large democratic constituencies are probably more 
nearly unfettered, on a great many of the most important ques 
tions of the day, than the representatives of very limited con- 
stituencies ever were, but yet that, most unfortunately, they 
are much less competent to form valuable opinions of their 
own on these questions, and much more likely to be actuated 
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extraneous considerations of no real value, than were formerly 
those representatives of more limited constituencies who used 
to feel themselves very seriously fettered. Democracies are, 
indeed, very exigeant on what they do care about. On such 
matters they insist on having delegates rather than represen- 
tatives. And they choose persons often better fitted to be 
delegates than to be representatives. But then they leave 
them a great deal more accidental freedom on matters of high 
importance than more select constituencies ever choose to 
leave. And so it too often happens that we get a represen- 
tative body which does not know the people’s mind on great 
affairs, because the people have no mind on those affairs, and 
which is not itself sufficiently high-minded to abide by its own 
true judgment on any point on which ft is not important to 
its relation with its masters that it should abide by it. Vacant- 
minded constituencies too often choose men who would be free 
to decide great questions for themselves, if they only had the 
spirit and the nerve; but who have learnt to lean so much on 
their constituencies, and to care so little for exercising a fine 

litical discretion, that they have not the spirit and the nerve 
to act strongly in any matter on which they are not controlled. 


by 





THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 
-_ gossips of Vienna are probably too much alarmed by 
the aspect of the Eastern question, but affairs there, 
depending, as they do, on the will of one sickly man, are cer- 
tainly sufficiently critical. As we understand all the accounts 
received, the arrangements contemplated in the Andrassy Note 
cannot be carried out. The Turkish Government has issued 
its “Reforms”—that is, a long paper of promises—but its 
agents are unable to compel the Mussulman officials, landlords, 
and soldiery in Bosnia and the Herzegovina to make them a 
reality. The refugees are nominally pardoned, but are 
really treated as criminals, beaten, robbed, and in some 
cases, it is stated, even burnt alive. The insurgents, 
therefore, announce that the insurrection will continue, 
and attack the Turkish troops wherever they find them, 
usually with some success, the Turks being apparently ill-led, 
and thoroughly demoralised by privation, want of supplies, and 
wretched weather. The insurgents, moreover, in spite of 
Austrian annoyance, are obtaining assistance in the shape of 
shelter from Montenegro, armed and trained recruits from 
Dalmatia, and promises from Servia, where sympathy is 
growing red-hot, and the people can hardly be restrained. 
The Servian leaders, in fact, are ready to declare war, 
even if they should have to replace Prince Milan by 
Karageorgewitch, but are embarrassed by the difficulty of ob- 
taining a small sum of money—only a half million—which 
they need for the purchase of some light cannon, arms of pre- 
cision, and powder, and which they have hitherto failed to 
raise. They could obtain it from the Revolutionary party, but 
for obvious reasons they do not desire to frighten the Em- 
peror of Russia; and they are trying to obtain it by a forced 
loan of £2 a head, to be collected by the Communes. They 
will probably obtain sufficient before Whitsuntide, and then, 
their Militia being fully in motion, they will, they think, be 
able to expel the Turks from Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
and either annex those provinces to the Servian State, or 
divide them with Montenegro. They can, they say, defeat 
the Turks for themselves, and they rely with confidence on 
the Roumanians, who are arming rapidly, and who, though 
not very hearty in the Servian cause, are savagely anti-Turk, 
and see clearly that with Servian aid they can secure their own 
independence, 
; The probability that Servia will run the serious risk involved 
in a declaration of war is great, and if she does, the position of 
Austria will be extremely difficult. She could occupy Bosnia, 
and if Count Beust were still Premier, she probably would, 
but Count Andrassy, who is Hungarian, and dreads an increase 
in the Slavonic subjects of the Hapsburgs, dislikes that course, 
and adheres to the policy of stifling the rebellion. General 
Rodich, therefore, the Governor of Dalmatia, has been in- 
structed to tell the insurgents that the Austrian Government 
insists on their surrendering, that their obstinacy will only lead 
to an armed occupation, and that their hopes of Russian aid 
are entirely illusory, being held out for interested purposes. 
To these assurances, however, the insurgents reply that 
submission means death or servitude, and that they prefer to 
die fighting; that an Austrian occupation, however severe, would 
be much more endurable than Turkish misrule, for the Austrians 
would, at all events, not enslave the women ; and that Russia, 


Austria off while they fight out their battle with the Turk. 
And it is probable that the insurgents, whose sight is sharp- 
ened by their interests, are substantially in the right. 

No one in England who understands the facts will doubt 
that submission would be very terrible for the Insurgents, who 
would thereby give themselves up, not into the hands of the 
Turkish Government—which, bad as it is, is still amenable to 
pressure—but into the hands of the Mohammedan landowners, 
who are amenable to nothing, who cannot be hanged for 
oppression without provoking revolt both in the Army and in 
Constantinople, who regard the refugees as revolted slaves, and 
who have endured nearly as many outrages as the peasants 
themselves. They will be as cruel as only a frightened 
body of slaveowners can be, and the insurgents had far 
better take to brigandage in the mountains than suffer them- 
selves to fall into their hands. Nor will any one here doubt 
that in the last resort the rule of the Austrian Army in Bosnia 
would be better than the rule of the Turkish landlords and 
militia. The Austrians are strangely dreaded in the Prin- 
cipalities, in Servia, and in Bosnia, but the dread is principally 
due to the bitter hatred felt for the Magyars, and not to any 
specially oppressive conduct on the part of the Hapsburgs. 
At all events, harsh as the latter may be, and during the occu- 
pation of the Principalities in 1853-4 certainly were, they are 
better than Turkish Pashas, and once obeyed, would rule on 
civilised and intelligible principles. The only English doubt 
will be as to Russian action, and it is round this point that 
interest in Berlin and Vienna is now centering. Carefully as 
the political secrets of Russia are still guarded, it is becoming 
clear that a great struggle is going on in the Russian Court, upon 
the issue of which depends immediate peace or war. On the one 
hand, a powerful party, in possession as yet of the Administration, 
holds that to compel Austria to abandon her policy might 
involve war; that such a war would be European, and that 
Russia is not yet quite prepared for so grave a struggle. The 
Czar, a melancholy and worn man, well aware that his 
energies would be unequal to such a crisis, leans to 
this party; and the strange reports circulated for a 
fortnight of his abdication were in all probability due 
to a statement from him that if the interests of Russia re- 
quired a war, he would not conduct it, but would leave it to 
his stronger and more imperious son. On the other hand, an 
equally strong party, favoured, if not headed, by the Heir- 
Apparent, and several of the permanent group of aristocrats 
and officials which sways the policy of Russia under the Ozars, 
maintain that the opportunity is singularly favourable for 
allowing the Southern Slavs to break loose from Turkey, and 
so clearing away the greatest obstacle to Russian advance south- 
wards. They doubt if Austria will fight, and maintain that 
if she does she will be beaten, unless Germany helps her, which 
Germany, afraid of France attacking her in rear, will be slow 
todo. They say that to desert the Southern Slavs in the 
crisis of their fate would be to lose all hold over them, and to 
make them either Austrian or Socialist, and might, in the end, 
lead to courses sure to influence the Russians themselves, who 
sympathise strongly with the South Slavs, and who are always 
attracted by revolutionary principles in their Slavic forms, 
—that is, when accompanied by great agrarian changes, 
The struggle between the two parties is so equal that, as we 
see, the Russian newspapers are left comparatively free, and 
the Germans in Russia, whose ideas are reflected in Vienna 
and Berlin, are seriously alarmed, thinking the War party may 
win after all,—an impression which on Wednesday produced 








at Vienna a panic in all Russian Securities. The alarm is 
still premature, as the Czar is still master and is still 
devoted to peace, but an actual declaration of war by 
Servia would bring the struggle to a head, and compel 
Austria and Russia to announce their true policy in Turkey. 
That policy might not be to fight each other, for the Emperor 
Francis Joseph might, ut the eleventh hour, agree to allow 
Serb and Turk to fight out their own quarrel without 
interference from either side, but it is much more pro- 
bable that it would be. A powerful Servia would require 
the sea-coast, and would therefore be unendurably danger- 
ous to Austria, while a victorious Turkey would inevitably 
come to blows with Roumania and Russia. The interests of 
Austria point to occupation, while we must not forget that the 
Emperor of Austria has exhibited throughout his career, with 
some high qualities, such as courage, persistency, and placability, 
one grand foible. In the supreme moment he loses his head, 
wearies of combination, and makes some immense move which 
hitherto has invariably failed. He may enter Bosnia as he 





Whether she likes it or not, must so far protect them as to keep 


entered Piedmont, and with a similar result. At all events, 
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it may be taken as certain that a most powerful party 
in Russia is encouraging Servia to declare war, and that if 
Servia declares war, which she must do before the end of May 
or not at all,a dreadful European struggle can be averted only 
by the painful moderation of a Sovereign who hitherto has 
displayed many considerable qualities, but never that one. The 
danger so greatly feared in Vienna may pass away, but it 
undoubtedly exists, and deserves the most sedulous attention. 





THE INTOLERANCE OF FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 


HE French Republicans are unwise in appearing so intolerant. 
Part of their intolerance is, no doubt, appearance merely, 

the more moderate Republicans, with M. Gambetta at their 
head, giving way on points of minor importance, in order not to 
lose the support of the body of Irrreconcilables, who in the 
great cities are electing very determined men, and refusing 
candidates like General de Wimpffen, whom M. Gambetta 
seriously wants. But in national politics, the appearance of 
intolerance is often as injurious as the reality, rousing in the 
sufferers the same sense of being thrust outside the nation and 
treated as a pariah class, and the Republicans at three different 
points are sowing dragon’s teeth. They are irritating all 
Conservatives by partial decisions in election disputes ; they are 
driving the Bonapartists wild by their language, which threatens 
a repression they do not intend; and they are preparing a 
conflict with the Church, by treating clericals as no citizens. 
We are quite aware of the excuses to be made for the partiality 
of their decisions on election reports. The ruling majority do not 
go further than our own House of Commons used to go when 
every election petition gave rise to a party-fight, and they have 
more temptation, in the immense advantage to be gained in 
France by showing the peasantry that parties but just now 
sovereign have lost their hold upon the springs of power. Moreover, 
though the Chamber quashes elections, it does not disqualify can- 
didates, and the expelled members have another chance of showing 
that they really possess the confidence of constituencies. But 
still Conservatives are turned out for offences deemed very 
trivial in Republicans—who, for example, are not expelled 
because their leaders openly advise their return, while clericals 
are expelled because Bishops wish them elected; and curés 
préach foolish sermons—and Conservatives are therefore 
exasperated by a refusal of fair-play. The effect of that, of 
course, is pro tanto to bind together parties naturally separated, 
till Voltairean Legitimists, Materialist Bonapartists, and fanati- 
cal Ultramontanes are welded together into a coherent though 
weak opposition. It would have been far wiser to be generous, 
to let: the old parties feel that though they cannot prevail, the 
Republic gags nobody, that its “liberty of opinion” does not 
mean merely liberty of agreement with the victorious side. 
Defeated parties, if left alone, soon grow either acquiescent or 
passive, and a tradition of tolerance springs up of the 
highest value in moderating future conflict. At present the 
Conservatives, and more especially the Bonapartists, have reason 
-for saying, as they said on Tuesday through M. Raoul Duval, 
that they are in presence of a “ Government of Combat,”—of a 
Government, that is, which will discourage hostile opinions by 
every legal means, and which represents not the nation, but 
only the majority. A Frenchman can rarely repress an epigram, 
and M. Ricard’s bitter remark, “‘ Deposed parties do not abdi- 
cate,” was provoked by M. Duval’s slightly arrogant statement 
that his party had abdicated in presence of the elections, hut 
language of that kind to the second strongest faction in France 
is most imprudent. It is as if Mr. Disraeli had told the 
Liberals, when promising to abstain from factious opposition, 
that he did not care how factious a minority might be. We 
dare say M. Ricard was advisedly savage, for the Government 
fear nothing in the Chamber more keenly than Bonapartist 
approval; and M. Duval was, as he avowed, offering assistance ; 
but Ministers’ words fly outside the Chamber, and the effect 
on Bonapartists in the country is to make them feel themselves 
despised. Despised Frenchmen are always ready to try illegal 
means of making their claims felt. The best hope of 
the Republic at this moment is to attract the Bona- 
partists who are such not from love of the Bona- 
partes, but from fear of the Republicans, and to tell them 
they are “vanquished” is to set them on straining every re- 
source to defend themselves, one resource being to adhere 
strenuously together. Ve victis/ is not a wise motto even in 
@ campaign, for if one must die, better to die fighting, but in 
a civil contest its utterance is the last imprudence. Even 
when ostracism is a necessity—and there have been such cases, 
as, for instance, during the Civil War in America—the exclu- 





a. 
sion should be defended as a sad necessity, and when possible. 
by silence. Taunts do not weaken, they only outrage, The 
Republicans do not yet know how great is the charm of im. 
passiveness, how easy it is for men to acquiesce in a régime 
which it is useless to oppose and advantageous to join, how 
difficult it is to hate heartily a Government which you have 
no reason to fear, and which is serenely and leniently fair. 
“Make no martyrs” is the first motto for chiefs of parties in 
a free State, and most ‘of all for the leaders in a régime whose 
essential principle it is that power may change hands without 
the Constitution being shaken. 

As regards the Church, the Republicans are even more 
foolish, for the Church as a political power never fails to gain 
from petty persecution, and never fails to lose from ind 
disregard. And there can be no doubt that the present atti. 
tude of the Chamber does involve a sort of petty persecution 
of a very undignified sort. The Chamber, in every debate on 
the Elections, treats the clergy as having more than the usual 
powers and less than the usual rights of citizens. If M. Gam. 
betta writes a letter, saying that M. Bienvenu is a good citizen 
who will worthily represent Bonville, that is fair electioneering; 
but if the Bishop of Bonville does the same same thing, that 
is an atrocity which invalidates an election. Why! The 
Bishop has no power in any sense in which M. Gambetta hag 
not the same power,—namely, the power of influencing opinion, 
He can make a hostile voter very unpopular with Ultramon. 
tanes, but so can M. Gambetta make him very unpopular with 
Liberals. The priest tells a congregation that M, Bienvenn is 
an enemy of God, and the clerical’s election is therefore de. 
clared naught; but the journalist tells an equal audience 
that M. Dévot is an enemy of society, and M. Dévot’s oppo- 
nent’s election is confirmed. We quite understand the 
irritation of the Chambér with what it calls “ clerical 
arrogance.” Priests who have been for thirty years a little, no 
matter how little, above the law, are apt to be arrogant ina 
suave way that is very irritating, but the way to reduce that 
arrogance is to be severely just. The Chamber would be quite 
right, if it wants evidence from the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Paris, in compelling him, as citizen, to attend and give it ; but 
is quite wrong in denying him the right, as citizen, to write to 
a brother Bishop his opinion of a candidate. He has as much 
claim to do so as any other voter, and the fact that his letter 
will influence thousands has nothing to do with the matter, 
So would a letter from M. Thiers. Of course it is not for an 
Englishman to say that if the Chamber likes to deprive 
Bishops of their rights as electors, or forbid priests to be elected, 
it exceeds its powers, for the House of Commons does both 
those things, and one of them by mere resolution, without a 
law; but then they should pursue that unwise course openly, 
and not invalidate electors out of a secret feeling which 
they still hesitate to formulate. At present, supposing a dis 
frocked priest to intervene for a Red, which might readily happen, 
the election would be valid; but if a priest in his gown inter- 
vened for a Legitimist, the election would be invalidated. 
There is no fairness in such a course, which is dictated at 
once by dread and dislike,—dislike of the priest’s views a8 
citizen, and dread that he is not citizen at all, but something 
more. As far, to take a single example, as we understand the 
reports, the Chamber has quietly put up with Cardinal 
Guibert’s refusal to attend its summons, but has expelled 8 
candidate because the Cardinal approved him, and wrote his 
approval to the Bishop of Vannes,—that is, has solaced iteelf 
for shrinking before the Church by punishing the Church's 
humble ally. That is not an attitude likely to secure to the 
Chamber the respect which might enable it to refuse to con 
ciliate the Church. The Chamber should have recognised 
Mgr. Guibert’s full right as a citizen, which was to give his 
opinion if he pleased, and have imposed on him his full duty 
as a citizen, which was to give his evidence if the Chamber 
wanted it. As it is, they do not enforce the law, and do enable 
the most powerful of corporations to declare that “the Republie 
is hostile to the Church,” that is, to divert from the Republic the 
support of all the large class who, with Montalembert, think it 
possible to be religious and Liberal at once. The greatest 
victory the Republic could win would be to produce in the 
clerical mind the impression, recently expressed by the Pope 
about the United States, that under the Republic the Church 
was free; and they throw away their chance, almost delibe- 
rately, in obedience to an unworthy, though secret fear. They 
know how little the priest’s preaching on higher subjects 
weighs in France, yet assume that if he preaches on politics 
will be vastly influential, and believe that though he fails # 
enthrone Christ, he will not fail to seat the Comte de Mun. 
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That is childish, and worse, and its only result is to add one 
wore party to the enemies of the Republic. 





THE SINKING OF THE ‘MISTLETOE.’ 

JT is unfortunate that the attack upon the Admiralty in the 
| matter of the ‘Alberta’ and the ‘Mistletoe’ should have 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Anderson. It is unfortunate that, 
having an attack of so peculiar and difficult a character to 
make, he should have made it in the way he did. And it is 
most of all unfortunate that the Admiralty should have acted 
in a manner which rendered such an atiack possible. Mr. 
Anderson’s errors are a matter of very little moment to any 
one but himself. But Mr. Ward Hunt’s errors concern the 
nation, whose affairs he, in part, administers. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to concern ourselves further with Mr. Anderson’s 
speech, except in so far as it bears upon what must be accepted 
as the answer of the Admiralty. 

There is no need to dwell upon the confusion between Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Hunt as to the production of the report of 
the Court of Inquiry. It is clear that such reports, 


made, as they are, for the information of the Executive, | 


not of the country, cannot be made public without in- 
convenience; and it is intelligible enough that when 
Mr. Hunt gave a general promise that the papers relating 
to the collision should be laid on the table, he should have 
meant such papers as it was customary to produce, and that 
Mr, Anderson should have understood him to mean all the 
papers that could be produced. There is absolutely no ground 
for the charge of disingenuousness which Mr. Anderson thought 
fit to build up upon this very natural misapprehension. But 
when Mr. Hunt enumerates the reasons which make it inex- 
pedient to produce the reports of Courts of Inquiry, and shows 
that on account of these reasons it has never been the practice 
to produce them, he pronounces his own condemnation. 
Technically, no doubt, it,is within the discretion of the Execu- 
tive in any given case to decide whether they shall order a 
Court of Inquiry or a Court-martial. But the estimate formed 
of them will depend on the wisdom shown in the exercise of 
this discretion, and it is in this respect that Mr. Hunt comes 
off so ill. He knew, or might have known, that the sinking 
of the ‘Mistletoe’ by the Royal yacht was a matter 
which had caused a large amount of excitement, that 
some probable and many improbable rumours were afloat 
concerning it, and that unless the proceedings arising out 
of it were scrupulously open, it would be suspected that 
sométhing was being kept back. Yet with all these facts be- 
fore him, he deliberately chose to refer the conduct of the 
officers concerned to a Court whose proceedings are necessarily 
and properly kept secret, instead of to a Court whose proceed- 
ings are public to all the world. The strangest thing of all is 
that, even after Mr. Anderson’s speech had shown the sort of 
interpretation that could be ‘placed on the conduct of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Hunt did not appear the least conscious of the 
blunder he had made, ‘The honourable gentleman,” he said, 
“went on to contend that the Admiralty ought to have ordered 
a Oourt-martial, and I do not undertake to say that there are 
not arguments in favour of the adoption of that course.” Mr. 
Hunt speaks as though the propriety of ordering a Court- 
martial were quite a new notion, and one that, as becomes a 
man of an ingenuous and candid mind, he is not prepared 
to condemn without hearing what can be said on its 
behalf. But the country expects the head of a great 
department to have more than one alternative present 
to his mind, and to be able, if called upon, not merely to 
state that there are arguments in favour of a course which he 
has not adopted, but to show why these arguments have had no 
Weight with him. If there was one method more calculated than 
another to bring every fact in the case into broad daylight, that was 
the method which the Admiralty ought to have preferred. It 
18 not quite clear, from Mr. Hunt’s speech, whether, when the 
choice between a Court of Inquiry and a Court-martial was 
open to him, he even remembered that publicity was, ceteris 
Ppartbus, an advantage. 

As regards the charges brought by Mr. Anderson against the 
conduct of the first coroner’s inquest, Mr. Hunt has, of course, a 
right toanswer that the Government does not appoint the Coroner 
of Hampshire, and is not to blame for anything that he does. 
But the facts which Mr. Anderson stated—if they be facts 


—need not have been any secret from the Admiralty, and they 
are of a kind which made it additionally certain that any want 
of openness about the subsequent proceedings would excite 

ostile comment, 


Mr, Anderson says that the coroner in 


question is Solicitor to the Admiralty, that Captain Balliston, 
the commander of the ‘Elfin,’ a tender to the ‘ Alberta,’ went 
to the summoning officer and suggested that Mr. Saxby, an 
intimate friend of Captain Welch’s, should be put on the jury; 
that one of the Queen’s tradesmen was also put on the jury, and 
that he was appointed the foreman by the coroner, instecd 
of the jurors being left, as usual, to elect their own fore 
man; that the Deputy Judge-Advocate of the Fleet virtually 
cross-examined the ‘ Mistletoe’s’ men ; and that Captain Balliston 
sat by the side of the ‘Alberta’s’ men when they were giving 
their evidence, until the jury insisted on his being removed. 
Every one of these statements may be false, and in making them 
Mr. Anderson may be merely retailing current Gosport rumours. 
But some or all of these rumours must have reached Mr. 
Hunt, and if he knew any one of them to be at all generally 
believed on the spot, he ought to have seen in it a reason 
for ordering a Court-martial. Nor were these the only 
circumstances in the case which pointed to the same con- 
clusion. Mr. Hunt must have known that the reading of 
the Queen’s letter to the coroner’s jury by Prince Leiningen 
had been very unfavourably criticised, that Colonel Pon- 
sonby’s letter to Lord Exeter had been condemned, almost 
universally, as a most unfortunate and ill-judged production, 
and that Baron Bramwell’s observations to the coroner’s jury 
had not escaped misunderstanding. The very ill-luck that had 
attended all the previous proceedings in the case should have 
been a sufficient reason to Mr. Hunt for taking special care to 
be right in the last stage. Instead of this, Mr. Hunt’s single 
ambition seems to have been to show that when opportunity 
offered he could blunder as badly as anybody. 

As regards the action of the Admiralty since the Court of 
Inquiry, it is impossible to say whether it was right or wrong. 
The data on which they formed their conclusions are not in 
evidence. We know the verdict and the sentence, but we 
have not been allowed to hear the witnesses. Two remarks, 
however, suggest themselves upon this part of the case. One 
is, that there is an evident conflict of professional opinion on 
the question whether Prince Leiningen or Captain Welch 
was the responsible commander of the ‘ Alberta’ at the moment 
of the collision. Mr. Hunt says that though Prince Leiningen 
might have taken the command if he had chosen, it was not 
his practice or the practice of the Service todo so, Admiral Eger- 
ton, on the other hand, denies that the captain of the principal 
ship can ever divest himself of his responsibility for the navi- 
gation of the tender, if he happens to be on board of her, 
Certainly Admiral Egerton’s view is borne out by Prince 
Leiningen’s own evidence, and at all events, before the 
Admiralty made up their mind to reprimand Captain Welch 
and let Prince Leiningen escape, they ought to have given the 
former the benefit of a Court-martial, The other remark is 
that to pronounce, as the Admiralty have virtually done, that 
three people have been killed by the careless navigation of the 
Queen’s yacht is a serious thing to do, as a mere matter of 
Executive discretion. The popular view of the compensation 
paid to Mr. Heywood will be, that it was money paid in,con- 
sideration of his foregoing the redress to which he was 
entitled as a matter of justice. If a Court-martial had 
decided that the blame rested with the ‘ Alberta,’ the 
impression that the Admiralty think it worth while to 
hush the matter up at any cost would have had no foundation 
even in appearance. As it is, it has a foundation in appear- 
ance. If the Admiralty thought the ‘ Alberta’ to blame, 
they had no right to take it on themselves to decide how much 
or how little she was to blame. It is the nation that has to 
pay the money, and the nation may fairly look not to be 
mulcted in damages except by the sentence of some competent 
tribunal. 





THE PANIC ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


T is not very pleasant to see the Stock Exchange, the very 
centre of British monetary transactions, turned into a 
gambling-booth, but the causes of the lamentable scenes wit- 
nessed there for the past few weeks are not very far to seek, 
The British public, among other and fortunately larger in- 
vestments, holds a good many millions of Stock in loans raised 
by countries which it knows exceedingly little about, and of 
late its confidence in those Stocks has been very ay 
shaken. The great majority of small investors, who seek hig 
interest for their money because they have so little that at low 
interest they seem to have none at all, the stocks of 
countries like Spain, Turkey, Egypt, Portugal, Brazil, Japan, 








the Spanish-American Republics, and we must add—though the 
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case is made peculiar by its long and unbroken history of 
honesty—Russia, in profound ignorance of the probability or 
improbability that those countries will pay the interest they 
have promised. They do not know what a new Sultan might 
do, or whether the Khedive is rash or not, or if the negroes 
could master Brazil, or what the revenue of Japan is, or which 
of the Spanish Republics is stable, or what is the state of the 
Russian paper currency, all points to them of the last financial 
importance. They know, or think they know, something of 
the “resources” of these countries—which form only one 
element in the question, and not a great one — and 
they know whether they have ever repudiated, but 
they know of their own knowledge nothing more. They 
do not know whether “ Budgets” are true or false, whether 
Revolutions are likely or unlikely, whether rulers are inclined 
to be honest or dishonest, whether issues of paper are probable 
or not, whether Treasuries have the control of their resources, 
or have given a prior mortgage over them to the bankers who 
supply their daily needs. They know, in fact, nothing, except 
that their brokers or friends think such and such stocks 
“ good ” at a price, and they buy them, sometimes confidently, 
but usually with a faint misgiving, which any cause for appre- 
hension may turn to panic. Such causes for apprehension 
have of late been excessively numerous. First of all, the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Foreign Loans, re- 
published, as it was, 7n extenso in the Times, carried into every 
parish in the country a new conviction that some loans might 
be mere bubbles, direct frauds upon subscribers. Then two 
great States—Spain and Turkey—have openly defaulted, and 
instead of being coerced by “ the outraged opinion of Europe,” 
as the average bondholders at heart expected, have gone on 
very much as if they were paying still. Then Egypt got into 
difficulties, and political circumstances called an amount of 
attention to the financial condition of that little Turkish de- 
pendency, which made its Debt, otherwise not important, a 
capital basis for wild gambling. Then the Peruvian Govern- 
ment did something or other with the guano hypothecated to 
bondholders—we will not enter into the controversy as to their 
honesty—which sent their Stocks down to the level of repudi- 
ated bonds; and then the Confederated States of the Plate en- 
tered on acourse of local expenditure which for the moment ruined 
some of them, and reduced the credit of the Argentine Federation 
itself by nearly half. The Bondholders of the doubtful States 
grew frantic with nervousness, usually, in our judgment, well 
founded, but always ignorant, and the professional speculators 
saw their opportunity. The “shaky” Stocks were made more 
shaky by fictitious sales, half-true stories, elaborate hints of 
coming evils, and proposals for “ compromises,” till the holders 
grew quite wild, and were ready to accept anything as so much 
saved out of the fire. The evil was aggravated by the rash assertions 
with which holders of Egyptian Stocks in particular sought 
to support the market, and by the downright dishonesty with 
which some “ international” speculators accustom themselves 
to use scraps of information, often false, picked up in the 
French bureaus, where “ concussion” is a recognised way of 
making money, until a fever of gambling seized part of the 
community, fortunes were won and lost in a day, men utterly 
removed from the Stock Exchange, and as powerless as if they 
were playing hazard against loaded dice—vide Lieutenant 
Maitland’s defence, in Wednesday’s 7%mes—were drawn into the 
“‘ swim,” hundreds of families were ruined, and the great body 
of decent, quiet, but silly investors found this total result :—. 

STOCKS. Price on Feb. 25. Price on April 12. 
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Tho difference would, of course, be infinitely wider if we 
pushed the first date back,—Egyptians, for example, having 
fallen 40 in one year, Peruvians from 71 to 17, and Turkish 
Fives from 43 to 14; but here, within six weeks, has 








| profit to “ the House.” 





Tn 
been a reduction in the value of Argentines, E j 
Turks of about a third, and in Ficaviens of Sealy halt taal 
cash value, reductions amounting in the aggregate to a fine of 
many millions sterling, and making entire classes perceptib] 
poorer, both in capital and income. This loss, be it remembered, 
is wholly distinct from the losses incurred by gamblers, It is 
the loss which has fallen, in six weeks, on quiet investors, who 
though half aware that they were rash, had no intention of 
gambling at all, and usually distributed their risks. No wonder 
that confidence, even in much sounder Securities, is shaken or 
that men keen enough to see what profit speculators for the 
“fall” must, under the circumstances, have made, should be 
seized with a sort of mania of gambling and contempt of 
slowly-earned gains. .There is no roulette-table, no State 
lottery, no game of chance with half the attraction of the 
Stock Exchange when a panic or a mania is raging. The man 
with £2,000 who happens to see right, or guess right, or be 
rightly informed, may make £20,000 in a day—that might 
have been done easily on 12th April, in “Khedives” alone— 
and human nature being such as it is,a certain number of men 
will play for such stakes, and keep up the ruinous agitation 
which enables them to drive the herd of investors like sheep, 
The worst of all is, that there is so little prospect of a 
remedy. The Stock Exchange can do nothing,—firstly, because 
to suppress time-bargains would be practically to suppress the 
market, and reduce all business to a haggle over individual 
transactions ; and secondly, because foreign bonds have all 
become “international” bonds, and dealing in them cannot 
be controlled by any one Bourse. Stocks can be “ rigged” 
in Paris as easily as in London, and a rise or fall there 
is felt in its full effect here within a quarter-of-an-hour, 
The Press can do nothing,—first, because it is a good 
deal fettered in decrying, though not in praising stocks; 
and secondly, because there is no more guarantee for 
the honesty of commercial journalists than for the honesty 
of anybody else, and some of them are palpably not honest, 
They live the most tempted lives in the world, and though 
some resist firmly, the public has few means of judging who 
are clean. And the public can do nothing, for it cannot, asa 
body, acquire the knowledge which would make investment in 
such Stocks moderately safe, and cannot conquer the tempta- 
tion to make small amounts of money yield a perceptible 
dividend. It is all very well to talk about greediness, but a 
widow with £2,000 cannot live upon £65 a year and can live 
on £140, and she buys promises of 7 per cent. as she would 
go into a business. That is the root of the ability of the dis- 
trusted States to raise money, and it is incurable except by 
their bankruptcy, and not always curable by that. People 
remember that Portugal recovered credit after a default, and 
lend money very often on a chance. There is no cure for the 
readiness of people to buy the bonds of rascally States, any 
more than there is a cure for their readiness to invest in swind- 
ling Companies, and they must just lose their money. The loss to 
the nation is not great—the effect of repudiation on holders 
being in part like the effect of the burning of a hoard of bank- 
notes, a destruction of property not felt by industry—and it will 
gradually teach caution. Unfortunately, it also teaches 
gambling on the most colossal scale, and unfair gambling be- 
sides,—gambling in which the professionals can, if they please, 
deal marked cards. The spread of such gambling is most in- 
jurious, more especially when politics enter into the game ; and 
if the Stock Exchange could either limit or suppress it, it 
would do a great public service. Unfortunately, while its 
power is extremely slight, for as we said, it cannot suppress 
time-bargains, its interest lies all the other way. The “scene” 
which scandalises the country and ruins so many families brings 





MR. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN AND ASSISTANT- 
MASTERS. 

\ R. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S motion of yesterday 

‘i. ~=week was clearly one for which the House of Commons, 
and probably the public, are not yet,—even if they ever are 
to be,—prepared. But it was a moderate motion, moderately 
urged, and though it was disfigured by one exaggerated ex- 
pression, which Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, as his letter mm 
another column proves, dropped quite unintentionally, the 
conventional sort of reprobation with which it was received by 
those who said, and probably supposed that they thought, that, 
if otherwise expressed, his speech might have had a different 
effect upon the House, was not justified, and reads, to those 
who have really studied the difficulties of the problem which 
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Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen attacked, slightly silly. No doubt 
the great majority of the Members of the House of Commons 
have not studied those difficulties at all. They are in the state 
of mind in which politicians who have plenty of other knotty 

ints on their hands generally are ; they seize eagerly on any 
reasonable excuse for not taking up a new difficulty, and en- 
trench themselves in the usual arguments for not disturbing a 
recent settlement with a happy provisional confidence in their 
solidity, until some new dead-lock arises which forces on the 
consideration of the question, and that particular form of Know- 
nothingism is compelled to disappear. 

We own at once that we feel great difficulty in accept- 
ing Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s solution of the difficulty with 
which he had to deal, though we quite enter into the serious 
character of that difficulty, and believe that the facts 
on which he grounded his motion were not only correctly 
stated, but were of a kind only too likely to recur. 
It may be perfectly true that in Germany and France the 
Assistant-Masters in the public schools cannot be dismissed at 
the mere will of the Head Master, and that that system is found 
to work tolerably well. But then it is equally true that our 
system works tolerally well. It works very badly now and 
then. It has given rise to a great scandal at Rugby and a great 
dispute at Eton, and such scandals and disputes may recur. 
But it does not at all follow that because there are evils in- 
herent in a particular system, it is possible to change that 
system without causing greater evils. And we confess to a serious 
doubt whether a Committee of the House of Commons is the 
kind of tribunal to which the delicate task of weighing the 
advantages of one system against the other could, with any 
good result, be entrusted. The evil of interfering with the 
absolute discretion of the Head Master in relation to the choice 
of his staff of Assistant-Masters, so long as you hold by him, 
is evident. Supposing he is compelled to go on co-operating 
lamely with a man with whom hearty co-operation is impossible 
tohim,—compelled to go on because he could not make out a case 
which would satisfy the Governing Body that it would be right to 
dismiss that man,—the whole machinery of the school would be 
put out of gear, in order that one Assistant-Master’s interests 
or self-respect might be protected. We are quite aware of the 


argument on the other side, and quite aware that there is 


force in it. It will be said that to require the assent of the 
Governing Body to the dismissal of an Assistant-Master would 
in general operate not to prevent that dismissal in any case of 
serious incompatibility of character or temper, but only to make 
the Head Master less likely to provoke so serious a manifesta- 
tion of incompatibility, and to make him, in fact, more reason- 
able and more patient in his relations with his staff. And no 
doubt, that would very often be so. At the same time, we 
must remember that it would be a much more serious thing 
for an Assistant-Master to be dismissed with the assent of the 
Governing Body than it is for him at present to be dis- 
missed (as Mr. Browning was lately dismissed from Eton) by 
the Head Master alone, and under circumstances such that, 
though the Governing Body do not interfere, a majority of 
them may quite consistently give the dismissed master a strong 
testimonial for the next appointment for which he applies. His 
dismissal with the assent of the Governing Body would neces- 
sarily be a much more serious thing than his dismissal under 
the present system. It would, therefore, be much more 
reluctantly resorted to, and the result might very well be that 
a very great deal of friction would be set up in the manage- 
ment of our public and endowed schools,—for any system 
which is good for our public schools is good, mutatis mutandis, 
for our endowed schools,—before either the Head Master would 
like to ask, or the Governing Body would like to sanction, the 
extreme step of dismissal. We must remember, in our con- 
sideration of the question, that the particular cases to 
which Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen necessarily referred would 
not probably be typical cases. It might often happen,—espe- 
cially in the case of a Head Master of special individual genius, 
and unique, it might be, somewhat eager and peculiar char- 
acter, —that the sacrifice of either the Head Master or some 
one Assistant-Master would be necessary without much fault 
on either side, and yet that if the latter were dismissed with 
the sanction of the Governing Body, it would be a much more 
signal calamity for him than if he were dismissed by the 
Head Master alone. The more you limit the authority of 
the Head Master in respect of dismissal, the graver you make 
the dismissal when it comes, and the more motive you give for 
aring with a large amount of very serious friction in the 
Working of the school-machinery, rather than force on the 
necessity for such a dismissal, It is quite clear that though 





the system abroad has advantages over ours in the security it 
gives to the Assistant-Masters as a class, and the partial inde- 
pendence which it assures them, it has this disadvantage,—that 
it makes every one so anxious to avoid the necessity for a col- 
lision, that instances of very inadequate and languid co-opera- 
tion must often result. If you are to have a closely-knit 
system, you must afford no security to passive resistance and 
subdued rivalry. If you afford security to passive resistance 
and subdued rivalry, you cannot look for the advantages of a 
closely-knit system. 

So much for the difficulties of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s 
solution. But we do not in the least disguise from ourselves 
that whenever we happen to encounter a serious want of judg- 
ment in a Head Master, the difficulties of our present system 
are very great. Of course the more completely the system 
depends on the discretion of the Head Master, the more 
serious any want of discretion on the part of the Head 
Master becomes. In the two cases to which Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen chiefly referred, there can be no doubt that the 
Head Master did not act wisely or justly. In the Rugby case, 
the Head Master dismissed an Assistant whom, under the then 
existing rules of the school, he had no power or excuse for dis- 
missing, and who was restored by the very body which had 
appointed himself. In the Eton case, though the Governing 
Body did not in any way, implicitly or explicitly, disapprove 
of the Head Master’s course, no one with any sense of fair- 
ness can defend the refusal to give any account to the 
Assistant-Master of the offences for which he was dis- 
missed. Mr. Walpole said yesterday week that the Head 
Master gave sufficient reason to Mr. Browning, when he wrote 
that he dismissed him for “neglect of work and violation of 
rules.” What Mr. Browning, however, asked for, and could 
not obtain, was- the specific instances of neglect of work and 
violation of rules of which he had been guilty. It is pretty 
clear that the Governing Body also thought that such specific 
instances should be given, as they asked Dr. Hornby for a 
more explicit specification of his charges, which, as it is under- 
stood, was actually furnished to them, but never furnished to 
Mr. Browning, so that the latter had absolutely no chance of de- 
fending himself in relation to this charge of “ neglect of work and 
violation of rules,” of which he himself asserted that he was in- 
nocent. To our minds, nothing could be unfairer than to bring 
charges of this description without giving the person accused 
any opportunity of answering them, especially considering that 
these charges had been accompanied by accusations of a much 
more grave kind, equally vague as regards particulars, if less per- 
tinaciously preferred. We have never pretended to say that 
Mr. Browning was innocent of the charges brought by his 
chief. We donot know. But the very fact that all explana- 
tion was refused to him, and that he was not furnished with 
the statement made to the Governing Body against him, sub- 
stantiates, to our minds, the very serious injustice of the course 
taken by Dr. Hornby. Well, if such cases as these are to be 
of frequent occurrence, we quite believe, with Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, that some change of system must be attempted, 
though we are not at all clear in what direction the change 
should be. For our own parts, we suspect that a great deal of 
the mischief has been due to the serious shortcomings of 
the new Governing Bodies. We observed at the time on 
the grave weakness of the Rugby Governing Body, who 
passed a resolution censuring the Head Master in terms 
which could not but paralyse his influence in the school, 
and yet did not venture then toremovehim, At Eton quite re- 
cently the Governing Body were certainly very ill-advised, and 
very wanting, as we think, in the moral sagacity which is most 
needed in such bodies, when they invited the Head Master to 
specify his reasons for dismissing Mr. Browning, and did not 
invite Mr. Browning to make his own statement in reply te 
that charge. They had two courses to adopt. They might, 
if they could have persuaded themselves that that view 
was right, have alleged that Mr. Browning’s complaints 
were not grave enough to constitute a serious charge against 
the Head Master, treated the whole difference, therefore, as 
one of personal incompatibility between the two men, and 
refused to interfere with the Head Master’s discretion in the 
matter. Or they might have treated these complaints as so 
seriously involving the question of the Head Master’s 
relation to his staff, as to require them to go thoroughly 
into the question of the Head Master’s justice or in- 
justice in his dealings with Mr. Browning, and in that 
case obviously they should have heard fully both Dr. Hornby 
and Mr. Browning, and then decided. But the course they did 
take was, as far as we can judge, utterly indefensible,—it 
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opened up the graver case, but did not sift it thoroughly. At 
present, then, we are inclined to think that what is wanted is 
rather, more efficient Governing Bodies, than an appeal by the 
Assistant-Masters to the existing Governing Bodies. But that 
there is serious reason for anxiety, both as regards the security 
of the Assistant-Masters and as regards the interests of the 
public, no one who has studied carefully the recent scandals 
will feel any serious doubt. 








THE CONSCIENCE OF ANIMALS. 
N the very interesting paper on ‘Conscience in Animals,” 
contributed by Mr. G. J. Romanes to the April number of 
Mr. Crookes’s Quarterly Journal of Science, we find,—together with 
an introduction which rather surprises us, by its curious and un- 
reasoned, not to say unreasonable, assumptions as to the origin and 
nature of the rudimentary conscience which may be observed in 
certain of the more sympathetic and intelligent animals,—some 
very skilfully recounted and very remarkable facts, which well de- 
serve to be ranged along with those which Mr. Darwin has col- 
lected in those chapters of the “‘ Descent of Man” devoted to 
the inherited character of the ‘‘moral sense.” Properly inter- 
preted, these facts seem to us to suggest the very opposite of the 
theory which Mr. Romanes supposes them to suggest. He appears 
to think, indeed, that Mr. Darwin has not only put his finger pre- 
cisely on that class of facts in which we may expect to study best 
the origin of the moral sense,—wherein we quite agree,—but that 
his study and analysis of them are adequate. We entirely dissent 
from that view, and propose to use the accounts which Mr. 
Romanes himself has supplied us of the evidence of conscience 
in dogs to show how inadequate Mr. Darwin’s analysis is, how 
the most characteristic of all the true ethical criteria disappear 
beneath the point of his moral scalpel. 

‘The doctrine which alone Mr. Darwin really needed to maintain 
was no doubt this,—that in animals below the rank of man, we may 
see in germ many of the same phenomena which, when they 
appear in man, we at once refer to that mysterious and imperious 
sense of obligation which we call Conscience. So far, we think, 
he succeeded admirably. But whetherfrom philosophic bias or from 
inadvertence, he wentfurther. He tried to show that wherever these 
germs of moral life could be traced, they were resolvable into 
something else which was not moral life at all, but a mere victory 
of the persistent social affections over the periodic individual 
appetites and passions. Mr. Darwin illustrates his theory graphi- 
cally by a purely hypothetical case. He remarks that the migratory 
birds feel at the season of migration so strong a desire to join 
their comrades on the wing, that caged birds will dash themselves 
against the bars of the cage till their breasts are quite bare and 
bloody, while uncaged birds will often, at a moment when their 
latest nestlings are not in sight, take flight and desert them. ‘*‘ When 
arrived at the end of her long journey, and the migratory instinct 
ceases to act, what an agony of remorse,” says Mr. Darwin, ‘each 
bird would feel, if, from being endowed with great mental activity, 
she could not prevent the image continually passing before her 
mind of her young ones perishing in the bleak North of cold and 
hunger.”* Of course, the drift of that hypothesis is very clear. 
Mr. Darwin thinks he can get rid entirely of the sense of 
ability to act otherwise, which is of the very essence of 
remorse, by representing remorse as simply consisting in the 
reassertion of itself by a more persistent instinct, affer 
a stronger but more periodic instinct has had its gratiti- 
cation, and is consequently for the time in abeyance. He 
asserts this, in very clear words, in another passage :—‘‘ The 
imperious word ought seems merely to imply the consciousness of 
the existence of a persistent instinct, either innate or partly ac- 
quired, serving him” [the moral agent] ‘‘as a guide, though liable 
to be disobeyed. We hardly use the word ought in a metaphorical 
sense, when we say hounds ought to hunt, pointers to point, and 
retrievers to retrieve their game. If they fail thus to act, they 
fail in their duty and act wrongly.”t In other words, duty means 
only the involuntary subordination of the more temporary and 
individual to the more persistent and social instinct, for of 
voluntary subordination in these cases there is no pretence. The 
creature that obeys the more persistent, or permanently urgent, 
instead of the more periodic, impulse is the creature with a con- 
science. It is the comparatively greater persistency of the social 
instincts which alone gives them, according to Mr. Darwin's view, 
their moral estimation, and also, as we suppose, in his view, 
their moral worth. 





* “ Descent of Man,” First Edition, Vol. L., p. 91. t Ibid, p. 92. 





Now let us try this view by’some of Mr. Romanes’s new 
as well as some of Mr. Darwin’s old facts. To take the old 
facts first. Mr. Darwin quotes from Dr. Hooker’a story that an 
elephant which he was riding in India became so deeply bo 
that it remained stuck fast till next day, when it was extricated 
by means of ropes. ‘‘ Under such circumstances, elephants seize 
with their trunks any objects, dead or alive, to place-under their 
knees to prevent their sinking deeper in the mud ; and the driver 
was dreadfully afraid lest the animal should have seized Dr, Hooker 
and crushed him to death. But the driver himself, as Dr. Hooker 
was assured, ran no risk. This forbearance under an emergen 
so dreadful for a heavy animal, is a wonderful proof of noble 
fidelity.” No doubt. But is there the slightest vestige of evideneg 
that the social instinct of fidelity could, in the agony of that crisis, 
have been felt by the creature as a more persistent instinct than 
that of self-preservation ? If, like Mr. Darwin's imaginary swallow 
the elephant had crushed the human beings in the urgency of his 
self-preserving instinct at the moment, and had gone mad the 
next day with remorse after the more temporary instinct had been 
satisfied and thereby lost its immediate hold on his mind, the case 
would have been one in support of his theory. But as it was, it ig 
open to either of two explanations,—either (1) that the elephant’s 
impulse of reverence, say, for the command of his keeper, wag 
actually the stronger at the moment, as well as the more persistent, 
in which case he was not tempted to crush either his rider or hig 
master ; or (2) if he were strongly tempted to do so, that he used 
such willas he had to repress the inferior impulse, and to steel him. 
self to brave the prospect of his ownsuffocation. In the latter cage 
only, the act of the creature was truly moral. But in neither 
case was his abstinence from the act prompted by the natural 
instinct of the elephant, in the least an illustration of Mr, 
Darwin's theory, that it is the greater persistency of the 
social instincts which give them their moral authority. At that 
critical moment certainly the more persistent of the two instinety 
could not have been the one which taught the elephant to pr. 
fer his keeper to himself, though it may have been the stronger, 
And to suppose that it was the expectation of suffering remorse 
the next day, in case he yielded then to his wild instinct, which 
determined his self-restraint, is too artificial and even grotesque 
an hypothesis to have any likelihood in it. Again, Mr. Darwin 
quotes from Brehm the story of a baboon in Abyssinia which re- 
turned to rescue a young baboon, only six months old, who 
had been surrounded by dogs. ‘One of the largest males, a 
true hero, came down again from the mountain, slowly went to the 
young one, coaxed him, and triumphantly led him away, the dogs 
being too much astonished to make an attack.” Now, that again, 
might be due to either of the forms of true courage,—the complete 
preponderance of sympathy over fear, or the triumph of will over 
fear, in deference to the sense of a higher claim ; but to whichever 
source it was due, it was evidently not the greater persist- 
ency of the one feeling which gave it any advantage over the 
other, for at the moment both must have been in full activity, the 
occasion serving to develop both. If the baboon had any sense 
of moral obligation in the matter at all, as is quite possible, it 
was in some dim way just like our human sense that it would 
be nobler to perish in trying to save the little one than to 
abandon him to his foes. Of course no one can say that there was 
such a feeling, but it is easy to see that Mr. Darwin’s analysis of 
‘‘the imperious word ought” gains no more support from such 
facts as these than it would gain from the most subtle of human 
experiences. The ‘persistency’ of the social instinct might 
possibly explain a feeling of remorse, when the action of the less 
persistent instinct which had momentarily conquered the social 
feeling had ceased, but such remorse after the event is just what 
we sce least trace of in animal life, and where we do trace it at 
all, it is in the very clearest cases of conscience in animals, cases 
where there has been a conflict first as well as remorse after- 
wards; whereas remorse is just what Darwin’s theory should 
require us to find most trace of in the conscience of animals, and 
that, too, in animals not yet capable of so far anticipating their 
subsequent remorse as to resist, even for a moment, the acts 
which might lead to it. 

However, Mr. Romanes certainly has one story which would 
agree very well with Mr. Darwin's theory, though not better 
than it would agree with any other ethical theory whatever. It 
is the story of a terrier of his own, which he speaks of as far 
surpassing ‘‘any animal or human being I ever knew in the keen 
sensitiveness of his feelings,” and which he assures us, ‘was never 
beaten in his life,” so that the fear of physical punishment, at least, 
had nothing to do with his behaviour :-— 

“One day ho was shut up in a room by himself, while everybody in 
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se where he was went out. Seeing his friends from the window 
gs they departed, the terrier appears to have been overcome by a 
roxysm of rage; for when I returned I found that he had torn all 
pe bottoms of the window-curtains to shreds. When I first opened the 
door, he jumped about as dogs in general do under similar circum- 
stances, having apparently forgotten, in his joy at seeing me, the 
he had done. But when, without speaking, I picked up one of 
the torn shreds of the curtains, the terrier gave a howl, and rushing 
out of the room, ran up-stairs screaming as loudly as he was able. The 
only interpretation I can assign to this conduct is, that his former fit of 
jon having subsided, the dog was sorry at having done what he 
w would annoy me; and not being able to endure in my presence 
the remorse of his smitten conscience, he ran to the farthest corner of 
the house, crying peccavi in the language of his nature.” 
Now there, if you please, it is quite possible to suppose that 
the more persistent social instinct returned upon the crea- 
ture the moment the paroxysm of rage or despair was passed, 
and revenged itself for its temporary suppression during that 
paroxysm ; but though that view is tenable, it is no more plausible 
than any other. No one can venture to affirm that it was the 
mere persistency of the higher feeling, and not rather a power 
of perceiving that it was the less worthy feeling to which he 
had given way, which caused the dog’s remorse. We can only in- 
terpret the dogs feelings from our own in similar cases,—our own, 
at least, deprived as much as possible of their higher intellectual 
elements,—and so interpreted, Mr. Darwin’s explanation seems the 
less likely of the two. As far as we know, we seldom or never 
suffer true remorse without having first gone through a moral 
conflict as to what we ought to do. It is not with us the anti- 
cipation of remorse which puts in a veto on a bad action, but the 
knowledge at the time that it is bad, which ultimately induces 
the remorse. Let us, however, quote Mr. Romanes’s best 
and most instructive story of animal conscience, which really 
seems to go to the heart of the question as to the meaning of that 
conscience. It is a story of the same terrier, and before giving 
it, we should add that Mr. Romanes solemnly assures his readers 
that in all the facts he narrates he carefully “‘ avoids exaggera- 
tion or embellishment of any kind.” ‘The story is as follows :— 
“T had had this dog for several years, and had never—even in his 
puppyhood—known him to steal. On the contrary, he used to make an 
excellent guard to protect property from other animals, servants, &c., 
even though these were his best friends. [Mr. Romanes here adds in a 
note :—“ I have seen this dog escort a donkey which had baskets on its 
back filled with apples. Although the dog did not know that he was 
being observed by anybody, he did his duty with the utmost faithful- 
ness; for every time the donkey turned back its head to take an apple 
out of the baskets, the dog snapped at his nose; and such was his 
watchfulness, that, although his companion was keenly desirous of tast- 
ing some of the fruit, he never allowed him to get a single apple during 
the half-hour they were left together. I have also seen this terrier 
protecting meat from other terriers (his sons), which lived in the same 
house with him, and with which he was on the very best of terms. 
More curious still, I have seen him seize my wristbands while they were 
being worn by a friend to whom I had temporarily lent them.”] Never- 
theless, on one occasion he was very hungry, and in the room where I 
was reading and he was sitting, there was, within easy reach, a savoury 
mutton chop. I was greatly surprised to see him stealthily remove this 
chop and take it under a sofa. However, I pretended not to observe 
what had occurred, and waited to see what would happen next. For 
fully a quarter of an hour this terrier remained under the sofa without 
making a sound, but doubtless enduring an agony of contending feelings. 
Eventually, however, conscience came off victorious, for, emerging from 
his place of concealment and carrying in his mouth the stolen chop, he came 
across the room and laid the tempting morsel at my feet. The moment 
he dropped the stolen property he bolted again under the sofa, and from 
this retreat no coaxing could charm him for several hours afterwards. 
Moreover, when during that time he was spoken to or patted, he always 
turned away his head in a ludicrously conscience-stricken manner. 
Altogether I do not think it would be possible to imagine a more satis- 
factory exhibition of conscience by an animal than this; for it must be 
remembered, as already stated, that the particular animal in question 
was never beaten in its life.” 
Now, here we have several most important points for the deter- 
mination of the question of the nature of conscience in this dog. 
This was not certainly a case of an easy victory of the stronger feel- 
: ‘ J y y 8 
ing of his respect or love for his master over the weaker feeling of 
hunger, for the hunger so far prevailed as to plunge the dog into 
g P plung' x 
the very act of theft, and even took him so far that he must have 
had the temptation at its very strongest when the mutton-chop 
was really under the sofa, as well as within his mouth. If ever the 
less ‘* persistent ” impulse could be in the ascendant, it must have 
been then, and for a few moments it was so far clearly in the 
ascendant that the dog yielded to the first temptation. But before 
this desire had really been gratified,—while the gratification was 
still before it, and while the desire must have been at its very 
highest,—either the dog’s respect for his master returned in a 
great rush and won the day, or else,—and this seems to us 
far the more natural explanation,—the dog made a great effort of 
Will to resist the temptation presented to his appetite, and not 
only delivered up the chop, but made, as it were, an act of confes- 
sion and contrition by placing it at his master’s feet, and doing 











voluntary penance for his fault, instead of making any attempt to 
restore the chop stealthily, and make as though he had never 
taken it. If ever there were a distinct moral action done by an 
agent unable to explain his own state of mind, this, so far as it is 
possible for us to interpret another creature at all, seems to have 
been one. The temptation was resisted, and not only resisted, 
but confessed, and not only confessed, but penitence was 
vehemently expressed. It is impossible in this case to explain 
the apparent remorse by the exhaustion of the impulse which led 
to the act repented, for the impulse was not exhausted, but was 
encountered and conquered in full swing. 

What we maintain is that Mr. Darwin, though he has probably 
succeeded in proving that the germs of morality, in our human 
sense of the word, existin the lower animals, has not at all succeeded 
in so explaining away those germs of morality as to take all that is. 
really spiritual and transcendental out of them. On the contrary, 
as far as the actions of the lower animals are moral at all, we 
maintain that they are moral in the higher sense which man has 
always assigned to that word,—that they imply a real though very 
limited freedom, and a real though very limited sense of the im- 
periousness of moral obligation. ‘That conception of ‘evolution’ 
which finds the more highly organised form to be ‘‘ potentially” 
contained in the lower organised form, is surely unworthy of Mr, 
Darwin, and is even inconsistent, to our mind, with his whole theory 
of the survival of the fittest. At every stage in the process of 
evolution there enters, as we believe, somewhat new which was 
not there before; and as soon as the sense of moral obligation 
emerges, whether it be in man or in the less dignified animals, 
there enters something not only new, but of a totally different 
and nobler kind than anything which we can discover on the 
lower planes of existence. We are neither unable nor indisposed 
to accept adequate evidence, such as Mr. Romanes gives, that this 
spark of somewhat divine shows itself in fitful glimpses below the 
human level. But we are both unable and indisposed to believe 
that this spark of diviner life can by any so-called ‘higher analysis” 
be explained away into constituents of no moral value and an origin 
of no spiritual significance. 





THE EMPEROR OF SHOPKEEPERS. 

YHE most successful shopkeeper that ever lived died in New 
York on the 10th inst. Mr. A. T. Stewart, mercer, draper, 

and dry-goods warehouseman, whose death is telegraphed to 
Europe as a matter of interest to all the world, is believed on good 
authority to have accumulated sixteen millions sterling, allinvested 
in real estate and good bonds, perhaps the largest fortune that 
ever was at one man’s entire disposal, and certainly the largest 
that was ever made out of a shop or accumulated by trade of any 
kind in one man’s life-time. It is four times the fortune acquired 
by the late Mr, Morrison, five times that of Mr. Thornton, two- 
and-a-half times the highest estimate ever formed of the wealth of 
Mr. Brown, of Liverpool, and probably exceeds that of any business 
man now alive and without partners, except, perhaps, Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, the American Railway speculator, who is credited 
by rumour—which may, however, be exaggerated—with a larger 
accumulation still. Mr. Stewart's career was interesting in two 
or three ways; for example, he is probably the only University 
graduate—he was a Scotch-Irishman, and graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin—who ever succeeded greatly in a shop which he 
did not inherit, and the only shopkeeper who ever was offered, 
without having entered into politics, a Secretaryship of State ; 
but its main interest turns on the way in which he made his 
money. Personally, he seems to have been an ordinary man, who 
pursued business as the only interesting occupation, who did not 
care for many things in life, and who gave in large amounts, but 
very seldom. He had a certain largeness of view, arising from 
experience and education, but he was in no way a great man. He 
was not able, when President Grant in 1871 offered him the 
Treasury, to bring himself to part wholly with his business, and 
was therefore barred from office by an old Statute, which pro- 
hibits men in business from entering the Treasury; and he had 
no specially commendable, or contemptible, or eccentric way of 
using the wealth which came to him, and for which he probably 
only cared as evidence that he managed his buyings and sellings 
well. He never did anything remarkable for his State, though he 
gave once or twice largely, particularly a ship-load of corn to Ire- 
land in the famine. He “collected” a little, buying principally 


pictures, lived on a considerable scale, and was altogether very 
much like an ordinary, successful merchant. It is expected in 
New York, we believe, that much of his wealth will go to public 
objects, and his will may give rise to comment, but as yet the 
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main interest in his career was his way of making money. He 
made it mainly through his recognition of a fact which small traders 
habitually ignore, namely, that the majority of human beings either 
know very little, or are distrustful of their own knowledge, and are 
irresistibly attracted by truthful dealing. Almost from the begin- 
ning, while still owner only of a moderate linendraper’s shop, he 
gave up the whole system of trickery, ceased all efforts to pass 
off anything, and sold cheap or dear articles on exactly the same 
system, stating exactly what they were, putting the same profit 
upon all, and demanding ready-money or very short bills. The 
public, weary of lying praises of bad articles, and pressure to 
buy articles it did not want, and shopmen’s ways generally, 
flocked to the shop where it was sure that the article sold was 
what it professed to be, where there was the same readiness to sell 
cheap goods as dear goods, and where it was let alone, and by-and- 
by the country shopkeepers thronged there too. ‘They found 
that they could obtain at A. T. Stewart’s almost as good terms as 
they could obtain from the manufacturer, and an infinitely larger 
choice of goods than any manufacturer could offer them, and gradu- 
ally they dealt with him exclusively. The small dealers came to him 
from county after county, town after town, State after State, till he 
grew into the grand middle-man of the American dry-goods trade, 
and a perceptible portion of the whole trade of the United States 
passed through his hands, leaving a per-centage on every dollar. 
In one particular year, he returned his profits to the Income-tax 
collectors as more than a million sterling. No great ability was 
necessary in such a business, and not more faculty of government 
than goes to the management of any first-class shop. Choosing 
good buyers was the first necessity, as it is in every large establish- 
ment, but good buyers once secured, everything else was easy. 
There was no ‘clever selling” to be done. The customers, the 
country dealers, were all experts—forthough Mr. Stewart to the last 
maintained and managed the great shop, the sixteen millions came, 
of course, mainly out of his position as middle-man—and the assist- 
ance wanted was practically that of so many clerks and porters 
in the traffic department of a railway. There was little possi- 
bility of cheating, for Mr. Stewart knew all prices, and the 
knowledge possessed by his customers was a nearly perfect 
eheck on the quality of the goods sent in; and no manu- 
facturer could afford, by sending inferior articles, to lose the 
first customer in the world, a man who, in a year like 1871, 
must have bought to the amount of ten millions sterling. A cer- 
tain amount of skill was, of course, required in such a business, 
but not more than is required in the traffic department of a great 
railway, and latterly the finance arrangements were unusually 
simple. Mr. Stewart paid ready-money, and took ready-money 
or very short credits indeed, and so could both underbuyand under- 
sell almost any competitor. The tendency of a business like that 
is to perpetual increase, and if its owner could have lived and re- 
tained all his faculties, there seems no reason why he should not 
have made fifty millions sterling. Only the specialists could have 
beaten him, and even they would be hampered, as we have so 
often pointed out, by the ignorance of mankind, who want to be 
sure, before all things, that they are buying what they think they 
are buying, and will trust a reputation for that kind of dealing 
sooner than any assurances or their own eyes. They prefer the 
shop where the dealer says, ‘‘ This colour will not last, ma’am, but 
it is cheap,” and, ‘* This will, but it is dear,” to any other. It is 
nearly impossible to get tradesmen to believe this, but it was the 
first secret of the sixteen millions. It is not that mankind loves 
honesty so much, as that it loves convenience, and the exact 
truth is, to all but consummate experts, the most convenient basis 
for trade. It saves half the time, to begin with. 

Mr. Stewart’s wealth is, as far as we know, the only instance 
which can be quoted against our proposition that accumulation 
in business is limited by the limitation of the trader's intelligence, 
which fails him if he undertakes too much. There seems no 
reason why he should not have monopolised the whole trade of 
the Union in his own department. ‘The intelligence required to 
be a dépét is so little, that one man might possibly have found in 
his head sufficient for the purchase and resale of the dry goods of 
a continent. We suspect, however, that the exception is rather 
apparent than real. The limit of power in any creative business 
is much nearer than the limit in any distributing business, and Mr. 
Stewart, of course, was as much a distributor as the smallest linen- 
draper in the Union,—but still there must be a limit in the latter. 
A very slight falling-off in the energy, or zeal, or capacity of the 


profits ; and there must be a limit to the capacity for choosing men 
who are at once active, honest, experienced in their goods, and 
acute in hitting the public taste. It was at this point that the 
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strain on Mr. Stewart’s mind must have begun, and had the 
‘business expanded till, as at one time seemed possible, it covered 
the whole Union, it is at this point that weakness might, or rather 
must, have appeared. Still, the instance is rather a startling one, for 
had Mr. Stewart had a son, as John Jacob Astor had, of his own 
or nearly his own powers, similar industry and similar temper 
America might have seen an income of a million a year accumu. 
lated for two generations, and at something very like compound 
interest. Perhaps the best check on fortunes, after all, is not the 
limit on human intelligence, but the limit on human desires, What 
on earth would a man do in America with a hundred tuilliong 
sterling ? 





THE NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF PARTIES, 

ORTUNE has not] dealt hardly with Mr. Disraeli in the two 
years during which he has held office. Tory finance, Tory 
measures, and Tory administration have only just begun to sow 
the seeds of reaction, and so, notwithstanding Horsham, Leo. 
minster, and Manchester, the Conservative party still boasts a 
majority of fifty-one in the House of Commons, after giving all 
the Irish Home-rule Members to the Liberals, and omitting from 
account the two recently-vacated seats of North Norfolk and East 
Cumberland. The defection of Sir Robert Peel from the Liberal 
ranks, long expected, is now an accomplished fact, but a more 
notable accession to the Ministerial strength is Mr. W. E. Forster's 
ex-Liberal colleague in the representation of Bradford,—Mr. H, 
W. Ripley. After the lapse of two years, an examination 
of the relative positions of the two great parties in the State 
cannot be totally devoid of interest, and we believe the following 
figures will be found to be strictly accurate :—There are at the 
present moment three seats vacant,—Norwich, North Norfolk, 
and East Cumberland. The number of Members now in the 
House is 649, of whom 350 are Conservatives, 243 Liberals, and 
56 advocates of Home-rule for Ireland. England and Wales 
furnish a Ministerial majority of 106. Of the 185 English county 
Members, 152 are Conservatives and 33 Liberals; of the 296 
borough representatives, 156 are Liberals and 140 Conservatives; 
and the Universities return four supporters of the Government, 
and one Member of the front Opposition bench. The 32 Scotch 
county seats are equally divided, as are also the two University 
seats, whilst the boroughs are represented by 23 Liberals and3 
Conservatives. Scotland therefore is Liberal to the extent of 663 
per cent. Ireland returns 56 Home-rulers out of 103 Members, 
35 of whom sit for counties and 21 for boroughs. The counties 
likewise furnish 23 Conservatives as against 6 Liberals, the 
boroughs 9 Conservatives and but 7 Liberals, and both University 
seats are occupied by Ministerial adherents. On the whole, 
therefore, we find that Mr. Disraeli has at his command 191 out 
of 281 county members; 152 out of 348 borough representatives; 
and the holders of 7 out of 9 University seats. Two years 
hence, we shall probably have a very different state of things to 
record. The Conservative strength in the House of Lords may 
be placed at 246, but the available data are so uncertain as to 
render impossible an exact estimate of the majority upon which 
Ministers could rely in the event of a crucial test being applied. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








MR. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN AND THE ASSISTANT- 
MASTERS. 
(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As you have taken a fair and impartial line throughout upon 
the Public Schools question, I will ask you to allow me a few 
words with reference to the recent debate, more especially as the 
forms of the House of Commons did not permit me a reply to the 
somewhat extraordinary speeches with which my motion was met. 

1. One speaker accused me of having used the words ‘ tyrant , 
and ‘vindictiveness of Head Masters.” I used no such words, 
nor are they to be found in any report of my speech. The latter 
is probably a mistake for ‘‘ vindication of masters accused,” which 
was an expression 1 used more than once. I studiously avoided 
personal remarks, and though I employed the terms ‘ despotism’ 
and ‘irresponsible authority,” to signify a state of things which 
I coneeive to be actually existing, I attacked no individual, and 
the only phrase which I regret is that which described the Assistant- 


buying agents means a very large fa!ling-off both in business and | Masters as suffering beneath ‘the pressure of a degrading thral- 


| dom,” which I frankly confess was too strong a term. 


2. Mr. Walpole accused me of having introduced “ private and 
personal matter ” to the consideration of the House. But this 1s 
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established master from one of our great Public Schools are neither | dition the picture remains, and its exact size, inside the frame, 


the points between us; I contend (what he appears than life-size, but afterwards, under the circumstances you quote, 
at matters connected with the dismissal of a long- | enlarged his canvas, and painted them in life-size. In this con- 


private nor personal, in the sense of being unfit subjects for | 10 ft. 8in. by 8 ft. 6} in. It is true that the late Sir George Beau- 


discussion. 


mont declined the picture, on the plea of its size, but it is also true 


3. Mr. Walpole, moreover, expressed surprise at my statement that he subsequently took it in its enlarged state ; that he hung it in 
that “to this hour neither Mr. Browning nor his friends know | his town-house, that on one occasion he made an affidavit in the 
the real reasons of his dismissal from Eton,” and as a refutation | Court of Chancery that he “ valued it highly as a work of art ;” and 
of that statement, read to the House Dr. Hornby’s letter of dis- | finally, that he left it to his successors at Coleorton, where it now 
missal, in which he imputed to Mr. Browning ‘“ neglect of work | hangs. Nor did the original misunderstanding between Haydon and 
and violation of rules during a period of two or three years.” With Sir George about the size of the painting lead to more than a brief 


every respect to Mr. Walpole, I think this can hardly be termed 
a “refutation,” when we consider that he himself, with his col- 
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estrangement between them, which was quickly succeeded by the 
revival of their old feelings of mutual regard and respect, that 


Jeagues upon the Governing Body, with this very letter before them, | lasted with life. 


called upon Dr. Hornby for a more precise statement of his rea- 


Will you allow me to point out to you also that when you 


sons, and are understood to have received a definite list of charges, | condemn Haydon for appealing to the nobility to purchase his 


which was exactly what the accused assistant-master has all along 
earnestly asked for, but without success. 

4, As some of the opponents of my motion, and sundry timid 
persons who shrank from involving themselves in an unpopular 
cause, have accused me of having been too “ violent ” in my ad- 
vocacy, will you allow me to remark that no amount of modera- 
tion on my part could have secured a different result? The 
House of Commons, and probably the majority of the public, are 
determined to ‘‘uphold the authority ” of Head Masters, and to 
consider Assistant-Masters as servants of the latter. I and my 
friends, on the other hand, contend that men engaged in the 
work of education in our great schools should be recognised as 
belonging to a profession, and should be protected as in France 
and Germany. My task on Friday was sufficiently difficult. In 
the face of an audience predetermined against me, I had to state 
my case, and to illustrate it by examples, each of which was sure 
to rouse susceptibilities, but my omission of which would imme- 
diately have been held to be an admission that they told against 
me. I carefully abstained from touching the merits of the 
dispute between Dr. Hornby and Mr. Browning, but that very 
abstention rendered it necessary, for the sake of the latter and for 
my own sake, that I should incidentally state that it arose from no 
change in my opinion that he had sustained a grievous injustice. 
My criticism of the action of the Governing Body of Eton had 
nothing to do with the merits of the dispute, and at all events, it 
elicited from Mr. Walpole the statement of his view of the law— 
presumably that of his colleagues also—that ‘ they had no right to 
interfere,” which disposes of the supposition that they had endorsed 
or approved the action of the Head Master. In conformity with 
the wish of Mr. Walpole and the Home Secretary, the House of 
Commons has thrown aside the petition of more than two-thirds of 
the assistant-masters of the seven schools under the Public Schools 
Act, and refused even an inquiry into its allegations, supported as 
they were by the majority of the Head Masters. 1 bow with sub- 
mission and good-humour to a decision which I greatly regret, 
and sincerely hope that I and my clients may turn out to have 
been mistaken in our prophecies of future evil. I shall always 
feel, however, that I could have done no less than I have done, in 
advocating a cause which, popular or unpopular, appears to me to 
have right and justice on its side.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. Knarcusputt-HvuGessen. 


P.S.—I wish to take the opportunity of correcting an impres- 
sion which appears to exist at Charterhouse in consequence of 
my allusion to that school. I stated that “the younger masters 
at Charterhouse had not signed the petition, since the Head 
Master had expressed his disapprobation.” I had been informed 
that at first the general feeling at Charterhouse was in favour of 
the petition, that Dr. Haig-Brown had changed his opinion, that 
the opinion of the assistant-masters had also changed, and that 
most of the senior masters had signed,—hence my allusion. But 
Iwas very far from wishing to impute to Dr. Haig-Brown the 
slightest pressure in the matter (of which I am sure he is in- 
capable), and I much regret that my words should have been held 
by any one to bear such an interpretation. 





MR. HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your review of ‘‘ Haydon’s Correspondence,” on the 1st 
‘inst., you appear to think that Haydon’s ‘‘ Macbeth ” was, in its 
enlarged state, “‘a prodigious canvas of 20 ft. by 15 ft.,” and 
hence, that Sir George Beaumont was justified in refusing a much 
larger painting than he had originally commissioned. ‘This is an 


Srr,—The letter of your correspondent “ E, G. T. F.” reminds 


unintentional error. Originally the commission was for a life-size | that the subject of ‘‘ Sleep and Dreams 
‘painting of Macbeth. Haydon at first painted the figures less} may not be uninteresting to some of your readers. 


| 
| 








‘colossal works,” excuse them for refusing, and deny that I have 
made out a ‘‘case” against them for their refusal, you hardly 
describe the situation fairly. Haydon did not appeal to the 
nobility of his day to purchase his great Scriptural works in their 
private, but in their public capacity. The nobility of that day 
filled most of the public offices, and held all the channels of art 
patronage in their aristocratic hands. And they knew this, as 
well as they knew that Haydon was impatient under the restraint, 
and was striving hard to relieve the Art of the oppressive weight 
of a purely aristocratic patronage, by creating a public opinion 
to which the painters could appeal. But until he had called that 
public opinion into active sympathy and life, to whom could he 
apply to purchase his own works and the works of other painters 
for the benefit of the nation, and to support his plan for the 
public encouragement of art and design, but to this powerful 
nobility, who held the purse-strings? He had no alternative, and 
their reply to his appeal is, I think, to be found in his ruin and 
imprisonment for debt in 1823, 1827, 1830, and 1836, and at the 
last, in the circumstances preceding and surrounding his death, 
in 1846. 

Indeed, disguise it as you may, and blame Haydon for this and 
for that as much as you please, you cannot remove the conviction 
that Haydon’s name, as the Right Hon. Cowper-'Temple, ina letter, 
written to Haydon on his imprisonment in 1836 (Vol. I., pp. 395) 
clearly implies, and as Lord Houghton in his ‘ Life of Keats ” has 
frankly owned, isa name of painful and perhaps reproachful asso- 
ciations. ‘‘‘The name of Haydon,” says Lord Houghton, ‘recalls 
a life of long struggle without a prize, of persevering hope stranded 
on despair, high talents laboriously applied earning the same 
catastrophe as waits on abilities vainly wasted, frugality, self- 
denial, and simple habits leading to the penalties of profligacy 
and the death of distraction.” Is not this a reproach to the art, 
the literature, the patrons, and I think I may add, particularly as 
affecting Haydon from 1841 to 1846, the Prime Minister of his 
time ? 

‘Take the case of the noble Directors of the British Institution, 
a society expressly founded in 1805 for the support and encour- 
agement of native art. Haydon began to paint and exhibit in 
1807, and by 1814 was admittedly at the head of the English 
Historical School. Yet by 1830, it will be found, out of £89,000 
laid out by these noble Directors in purchase and premiums, £260, 
and this chiefly in premiums, I believe, had been given to Haydon. 
Yet he had painted and exhibited some works of note in the in- 
terval. But the Directors, though granting him premiums of 
£100 in two cases, and buying one sketch for £50, refused him 
the £300 premium which he had fairly won in 1812, and never 
bought another picture of him. His “ Judgment of Solomon” 
(1814) they said they had intended to buy. His “ Jerusalem” 
(1820) they refused to buy. Ilis ‘* Lazarus,” now in our National 
Gallery, they left to be seized and sold in execution, and his in- 
tended ‘ Crucifixion ” they denied him all aid or encouragement 
to paint. When Wordsworth, in 1823, entreated them to sub- 
scribe a sum that should place Haydon in security, and enable 
him to follow out his great designs, they absolutely refused. 

Well might Lord Ashburnham say that he felt ‘‘ heartily ashamed 
of their conduct,” and wondered ‘ how they could answer for it 
to their consciences.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Haypon. 





SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


me of an incident which occurred to me many years ago, and now 
” is before the public, it 
Like 
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“E.G. T. F.,”’ I, too, have been a preacher in sleep. My wife 
has heard me discourse learnedly from St. Paul, and she testifies 
that my sermons from the pillow have been much more rousing 
than any she has heard from me in the pulpit. One Sunday even- 
ing, just as I had lighted my candle to go up-stairs to bed, I saw 
on the dining-room table a volume which one of the children had 
left open. I intended to close and put it away, but was attracted 
by the first lines of a story, at which it was open, and stood read- 
ing till I had finished it. The volume was that very pretty book, 
‘¢ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” During the night I 
dreamed that I was again reading it. The illusion was per- 
fect. ‘‘So vivid an impression made my dream,” that I was 
able the next morning to reproduce it, as I believe, 
verbatim. Half-dressed, I put it down in pencil, and on 
reading your correspondent’s letter, I dug it out of a melan- 
choly mass of notes, projects, and half-executed essays which 
a student is so apt to accumulate, and submit it to you. I 
need hardly say that there is nothing like it in that elegantly- 
written little book which, I suppose, suggested it, and yet there 
is just a trick of the style which will interest those who have read 
it. Here it is, copied from the pencil-writing which the dreams 
and disappointments of sixteen years have made very faint. I 
feel almost ashamed to copy it, but I suppose I was not responsible 


at the time :— 

“The movements of a young man of high family and distinguished 
abilities had for some months excited the anxieties of his friends and 
stimulated the speculations of his acquaintances. He was frequently 
absent from his home, and beyond the fact that he was on the Con- 
tinent, no one knew of his retreat. That the charm which beguiled him 
from England was of a tender character, was evident from the playful 
character of the answers by which he parried the solicitations of those 
privileged to question him, and the jokes of those who were on a footing to 
jest with him. In the course of a few years he threw off a concealment 
the reason of which appeared the more inexplicable to his friends, when 
they were introduced to a lady whose beauty commanded their admira- 
tion, and whose rank as his wife ensured their respect. Amongst his 
servants was an old butler, who was not slow in perceiving that his 
master had not come home to enjoy the happiness which had tempted 
him abroad, Whilst all was outwardly unruffled, a wide estrangement 
had occurred between those whose mutual influence over each other had 
recently been so great. They neither walked nor rode together, although 
the health of the lady, and her quickly discovered skill in riding, 
qualified her as much for companionship with him in these exercises as 
her accomplishments and graces had once attracted her to him in 
private. A horse of her husband’s had been placed at her disposal, and 
one day there happened one of those coincidences which surprise us in 
fiction, and would be overwhelming in reality. Within a few hours 
both were brought home in a state of insensibility from similar acci- 
dents, which they met with in their separate rides. The gentleman’s 
horse had thrown him in the exhilaration of exercise, and the lady’s had 
stumbled on a stony road. They were both carried to the same room, 
and they, who were separated in heart in the morning, before noon were 
unconsciously united by a misfortune which drew them together with- 
out the consolation of sympathy.” 

The question is, did I compose this? I read the words as in a 
book.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Daventry, April 11. Purp HAte. 





DR. LEE’S “MEMORIALS” OF HAWKER. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I do not write to question your opinion of my book, or 
to doubt the character of your infallible judgment of ‘ my taste.” 
From such a judgment, I am fully aware, there is no appeal. But 
even a Pope cannot alter a fact, and as you are kind enough to 
maintain that I have ‘‘ intruded” myself ‘‘in the matter,” I take 
leave to ask your permission to state that I have done nothing of 
the sort, a point on which, at least, I claim to, be as well informed 
as you can be, 

Three of Mr. Hawker’s nearest relations requested me to 
amplify an article I wrote in one of the London daily papers. I 
did so, and two of the three persons in question have thanked 
me for my work. That work was completed, as I know from Mr. 
Gould himself, before he had commenced his, although circum- 
stances over which I had no control delayed its issue. 

As Iam sure you cannot wish to disseminate mistakes as to 
fact, allow me to say (1), that ‘‘ the gross selfishness of the act’’ 
(of Mr, Hawker’s marriage) did not exist, for Mr. Gould’s ima- 
gination is the only foundation for the romance he has printed 
on this subject. (2.) That ‘‘ the living of which Mr. Hawker’s 
father was curate” was never offered to Mr. R. H. S. Hawker by 
Bishop Phillpotts, for the best of reasons, that it was never his 
to offer. The patronage was, and is, in the gift of the Prince of 
Wales. (3.) Itis not true that Mr. Hawker, before leaving for 
Plymouth, requested his churchwarden to hear ‘the solemn ex- 
pression of his [Mr. Hawker’s] wish that he might be buried by 
the side of his first wife,” as that churchwarden has openly testi- 
fied, both by word of mouth and in the Cornish newspapers. 


(4.) The Roman Catholic authorities did not seek him ; he, through 
his wife, sought them. They only did what was their duty, under 
the circumstances, and do not deserve your condemnation, 

My ‘violent expressions,” therefore, though I humbly, pro- 
foundly, and completely allow your editorial infallibility, arg 
not quite so alarming as your own mistakes, second-hand though 
they are. In the long-run, however, the Truth often comes, 
uppermost, as no doubt it will in this case ere long.—I am 

Sir, &c., FREDERICK GEORGE Lgg, . 

All Saints Vicarage, Lambeth, April 12. 





A MESSAGE FROM ST. KILDA TO LORD J. MANNERS, 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I hope that the justice of your charitable appeal on behalf 
of the people of St. Kilda will be promptly acknowledged, and: 
something done without delay to lessen their isolation and the 
monotony of their lives. Having lived for many years in a small} 
Hebridean isle which had no regular postal communication with 
the mainland, only twelve miles distant, I can say, from a much 
less severe experience than the St. Kildans’, how great are the 
hardships and disadvantages of being thus cut off from a con. 
nected acquaintance with the activities and interests of the rest 
of mankind. No one who has not had practical trial of sucha 
life can have any adequate idea what a grievance it is to beso 
apart, year after year, with the exception of fitful and infrequent 
tidings, when the case might be entirely altered by the expendi. 
ture of a sum of money which many a Londoner gives three times 
over in the course of a few months in charities. 

Sir, if Mr. Cameron, of Lochiel, is deserving of reproach for 
the state of St. Kilda, is Mr. Macleod, of Dunvegan, as its pro- 
prietor, blameless in leaving the inhabitants of a portion of hig 
estate so long without any means of contact with civilisation?— 
I am, Sir, &c., IsaBELLA G. ROBERTSON. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your paper for the 8th of the present month (p. 463), 
you draw attention to the early mortality of the new-born 
infants in the outlying island of St. Kilda:— 

‘¢On the fourth, fifth, or sixth night after their birth many of 
them give up sucking; on the seventh their gums are so clenched 
together that it is impossible to get anything down their throats, 
Soon after this symptom appears, they are seized with convulsive 
fits, and after struggling against excessive torments till their little 
strength is exhausted, die, generally on the eighth day. This 
mysterious illness still prevails, and if the cause is not speedily 
discovered, this interesting community will soon become extinct.” 

The disease is Infantile Lock-jaw (Trismus neonatorum), and is 
remediable. In one outlying district besides St. Kilda it is 
endemic, but there the mortality is abated, and by an adequate 
application of simple hygienic means may be abolished, if it is 
not so already. This second seat of the disease is the Westmanna 
Islands, which bear much the same relation to Iceland as St. 
Kilda does to Harris, lying off the north-western extremity of 
that island, and just within the Arctic circle. The conditions 
are the same as in St. Kilda, and (I believe) the mortality greater. 
About thirty years ago, Dr. Schleissner was sent to Iceland by the 
Danish Government, to report on the sanitary condition of that 
distant and neglected dependency. ‘The cause he traced to the 
want of wood and coal as fuel, instead of which the poverty- 
stricken natives used some turf containing an inordinate proportion 
of the bones of birds and fishes, along with the dried, fatty 
matter of their flesh and feathers. The stench of this in un- 
ventilated huts made the air all but irrespirable. I have reason 
to believe that since this great want has been to some extent 
remedied, the endemic has been, to say the least, greatly abated.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


Putney, April 11. R. G. Larnam, M.D. 





THE LATEST THEORIES ABOUT BACON. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your notice of Mr. Spedding’s paper on ‘“ The Latest 
Theories about Bacon,” you observe that I am “smashed” and 
made “slightly ridiculous,” and you add, ‘‘ upon my own show- 
ing.” Iam sure you will allow me to explain that, though some- 
body is ‘‘ smashed,” and made not “slightly,” but very ridiculous, 
the person ‘‘ smashed” is not I, but some other person, created 
by some hallucination, under which Mr. Spedding views Bacon 
and everything Baconian. By a judicious derangement of epithets 
and dislocation of little phrases and sentences from their context, 





by attributing to me objects that I never aimed at, and opinions 
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precisely opposite to those which I actually hold, and by ignoring 

the principal part of the evidence on which my theory is based, 

Mr. ing has “smashed” not me, but a phantom of his own 

creation. The time will arrive when I shall have my turn at, let 
gsnot say “smashing” Mr. Spedding, but rather at offering a 
few suggestions for his favourable or unfavourable consideration. 
Till then, let me ask your readers to believe me not quite 
4¢ smashed.” 

With reference to the remark that ‘‘ Mr. Spedding shows that 
Mr. Abbott relies mainly on Macaulay,” permit me to add that I 
rely not on Macaulay, but on Mr. Spedding. Mr. Spedding’s 
fourteen volumes (illustrated by several pages of M.S. notes with 
which he favoured me at my request while my book was passing 
through the press) constitute the basis of my theory. There is, 
therefore, nothing new to me in Mr. Spedding’s review, nothing 
that I have not carefully considered and deliberately rejected. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epwin A. ABBOTT. 


[Of course our remark was confined to the statements within 
the four corners of the article noticed.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LORD MACAULAY’S RELIGION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sim,—In your notice of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Macaulay,” on the 8th 
inst., you refer to Mr. Trevelyan’s reticence in regard to Lord 
Macaulay's religious opinions. Will you allow me to point out 
that Mr. Trevelyan’s book supplies Lord Macaulay's own answer 
to any inquiries on this subject. In answer to a question put to 
him at Leeds in 1832, Lord Macaulay said, ‘‘ My answer is short, 
and in one word,—Gentlemen, I am a Christian.” There is, I 
should think, not the slightest reason to suppose that from the 
brief and comprehensive declaration thus made Lord Macaulay 
ever swerved.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. W. 

[Of course we had not overlooked the passage referred to by 
ourcorrespondent, What we referred to was more the deficiency 
in any description of the modes and attitudes of Lord Macaulay’s 
mind on these subjects, than of the bare fact of his belief. But, 
as our correspondent will remember, we rather defended than 
blamed Mr. Trevelyan for this reticence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BURIALS QUESTION. 

(To THs EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. MacColl writes so confidently, that people who do not 
know better may be misled by his assertions. He may not know 
of a single case in which a clergyman has illegally refused to bury 
a baptised person, but I can tell him of several. 

At Betson, near Gravesend, in November, 1871, a young 
woman, who had been baptised by a Wesleyan minister, had to 
be buried in silence, because of the rector’s refusal to read the 
service. In the autumn of 1873, there was a substantially similar 
ease at Kenn, in Kent. In June last year, the Vicar of Ryde 
refused to perform the service over a child who had been baptised 
bya Primitive Methodist minister. In February last year, Mr. 
Hedley, of Beckley, was threatened with a prosecution by the 
Wesleyan authorities, and thereupon wrote a letter, which was 
published, in which he expressed his regret at having, in ignorance, 
committed an illegal act. 

No doubt others could give additional instances, while I could 
also state several painful facts which show that some clergymen, 
who do not go the length of refusing to officiate, either keep the 
parties in a state of painful suspense, or omit a portion of the 
Service, or otherwise act in the spirit of the Rev. R. Pinckney, of 
High Cliffe, who writes in the Church Review (February 5, 1875) :— 
“The burial of Dissenters is certainly an unpleasant duty, but I 
make it as little unpleasant as I can, as I never take them into 
church.” 

Mr. Blomfield’s “scandal” is certainly not ‘ of weekly occur- 
rence,” but neither is it a “myth” or “a malicious fable.” — 
am, Sir, &c., 


Serjeants’ Inn, April 11. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 





ROYAL TITLES BILL. 
(To THs EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Perhaps you will allow one of your readers of many years’ 
standing to send you a fact in illustration of the general apathy 
felt by the country in regard to the above Bill. I have before me 
the Parliamentary Report on Public Petitions up to April 4. I 
find on page 339 :—Total No. of Petitions against the above, 105; 
Total No. of Signatures, 6,268. Lower down on the same page 
you will find :—Tichborne Claimant, Petitions for release of, No., 


6; Total No. of Signatures, 9,900. Tested as above, the British 
public evidently prefer the Claimant, to any opposition to the 
Royal Titles Bill. 

The meetings held in various parts savour wondrously of 
flogging the dead horse.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 





FLOGGING IN BARBADOS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—You may, perhaps, not be aware that all flogging in Bar- 
bados takes place under the direct sanction of her Majesty's 
Governor ; he has to confirm the sentence of the visiting justice 
of the prison. An excess of flogging, if any, is therefore charge- 
able directly to her Majesty’s Governor, and not to the local 
Legislature.—I am, Sir, &.c, H. D. Srencer, 

Senior Member for Bridgetown, Barbados. 
[Our statement was quoted from Mr. Hennessy’s own printed 

complaint.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
—_—p>——_—_ 
AFTER THE IRISH SONG, “I ONCE LOVED A BOY.” 
(PETRIES OOLLECTION.) 
I once loved a boy, and a bould Irish boy, 
Far away in the iuils of the West ; 
Oh! the love of that boy was my jewel of joy, 
And I buiit him a bower in my breast,— 
In my breast, 
And I built him a bower in my breast. 


I once loved a boy, and 1 trusted him thrue, 
And I built him a bower in my breast ; 
But away, Wirrasthrue ! the rover he flew, 
And robbed my poor heart of its rest,— 
Of its rest, 
And robbed my poor heart of its rest. 


The Spring-time returns, and the sweet, speckled thrush, 
Murmurs soft to his mate in her nest ; 
But foriver there’s fallen a sorrowful hush, 
O’er the bower that I built in my breast,— 
In my breast, 
O’er the desolate bower in my breast. 


Tue Avtnor or “Soncs or KIrLarney.” 








BOOKS. 


cnitetiiienenas 
THE DILEMMA.* 
Tue story of the Indian Mutiny, or at least an admirable sample 
of the indefinite number of individual stories, tragic, tragi-comic, 
dramatic, and pathetic, of which that. great congeries of events 
was made up, has never been told in so popular a form to 
English ears as in this vivid and spirited novel. Of the chief 
portion of it, of which the scene is placed on Indian ground, it 
would certainly be impossible to say too much, at least with this 
qualification,—that the story is evidently told by a soldier, with a 
soldier’s rather than with a novelist’s appreciation of the relative 
importance of events, so that at times the tragic situations dwindle 
into the dimensions which they would naturally assume to a military 
spectator of the events, and this even when the private feelings 
of the reader have been so deeply interested in the turn of events, 
that it is almost with a sort of amaze that we note the military 
reserve and business-like punctuality with which the casualties 
are noted, and the mourners over some favourite’s death dismissed 
to their friends and to the hills. And this is the more to be 
regretted that the author is a considerable artist where there is 
no call for that extra touch or two of pathos beyond what 
military stoicism admits, which even the severest literary taste 
demands in the chief situations of a tale containing s0 
much that is pathetic and terrible as this. No artist could 
have related the antecedents of the Mutiny with more pic- 
turesque effect, could have made us see more vividly the long, 
dull routine of Indian military service in quiet days, could have 
given us a better picture of the eagerness with which any 
breaks in this tediousness are caught at,—the excitement of the 
occasional steeplechase, the splendours of the Governor-General’s 
visit, with its accompanying entertainments and military reviews, 
and the charms of gossip in the mess-room,—or could have 








* The Dilemma. By the Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” 3 vols. Blackwood. 
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given us a clearer conception of the blight of the hot season, 
of the paralysis which strikes youthful ambition, of the weari- 
ness of vain expectation tempting eager-mindedness to 
drink, and adventurous daring to gamble. The story of mili- 
tary life in India before the Mutiny, of its scandals and 
jealousies, the imbecilities of the incompetent men, the block 
which stopped the path of the competent, is given in bright 
individual pictures—all closely connected with the chief interest 
of the reader—drawn with a masterly hand. And then, as the first 
anxiety steals on, and as it gradually grows into sickening sus- 
pense, the helplessness of the European garrisons waiting 
for the irregular explosions in which the seditious spirit of the 
native troops manifested itself, is painted for us as no account 
that we had previously read, many as they were, ever painted it 
before. Finally, the siege of the Residency of ‘‘ Mustaphabad ” is 
described with all the fidelity of a pre-Raphaelite painter, but 
not with so much of minuteness as to spoil the perspective of 
the picture. And then, again, when that central interest is passed, 
and the tide of fortune has begun to turn, the campaigns which 
restored India to the British Government are sketched-in in a 
bright and effective series of pictures, as spirited as they are pithy. 
And yet the whole of this story is so connected with the hopes and 
adventures of a single person as to seem nothing beyond the natural 
development of a romance, while it really gives us the typical 
features of a great historical era. The artistic power of our 
author is, however, as we have said, somewhat limited by his 
military reserve. The central point of the story, the siege and 
relief of Mustaphabad, which is the key to all its subsequent in- 
terests, should have been dwelt upon with more of elaboration than 
it is. Nothing could be more graphic, but nothing also could be 
less in keeping with the artistic needs of the tale, than the way in 
which Colonel Falkland’s fall in the face of the enemy,—the 
disappearance of the one commanding spirit which had given life 
to the whole defence,—is passed over. Something, too, was 
certainly needed, from which the author has shrunk, to show how 
the beautiful Olivia’s brave cousin, Major Kirke, who was to 
succeed Colonel Falkland ultimately in his poor wife’s affections, 
was received by her, when he arrived to announce at once the 
delivery of the garrison and the death of its brave commander. 
For every reason, both of art and of mere plot, more careful paint- 
ing was needed for this central scene of the story than it has 
suited its military artist to give us. He has forgotten the 
audience to which he was telling his story in that military brevity 
with which this kind of event is usually chronicled in a great 
muster-roll of military catastrophes. Yet if Sir Walter Scott had 
been equally brief in Old Mortality, his description of the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge would not have been, what it is, the opening to 
the finest artistic situation in the romance, as well as the brilliant 
illustration of a great episode in Scottish history. We regret this 
defect the more, as the author has certainly a fine eye for tragic 
situations, and if he had not also too much reserve for the adequate 
delineation of them, both the central and the closing scenes of this 
story might have been really brilliant. As it is, the closing scene, 
taken alone, is really powerful ; but of the earlier situations, 
one feels rather how well conceived they are, than how power- 
fully executed they are. As regards what is suggested to the 
reader, nothing could be fuller of the irony and paradox of 
dramatic passion. But as regards what he is made to see and 
feel,—what is really worked out,—the effect is disappointing ; 
a great situation is too reticently dealt with to yield up all it 
contains. A certain reticence and reserve is of the essence 
of all true art, but in this story there is as much excess, as 
with ordinary novelists there is too much deficiency in this re- 
spect. The tragedy is not so much suggested, as suppressed. The 
pathos is not kept strictly within bounds, but at most hinted. 
Where much is held in reserve, much should also be expressed ; 
otherwise, it is the imagination of the reader which paints the 
scene, and not that of the writer. Both the relief of the Musta- 
phabad Residency, with its tragic incidents, and the situations 
which usher in the close of the whole story are painted with 
the curt haste of the soldier, rather than with the skilful reserve 
of the novelist. But for this, the story would be one of very 
singular power, for the march of the detail which gives form to 
these situations, is extremely vividly recorded, and the mixture 
of tragi-comic incidents which so much increase the effect of a 
great catastrophe, when it comes, could hardly have been better 
painted. The author of The Dilemma has a very true caustic 
humour of his own. It is not easy to illustrate his power by 
any scenes short enough for a newspaper extract. But perhaps 
the following will give as much of the grim reality of the 
incidents of a besieged Residency as any for which we can find 
space :— 
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“Nor did Mrs. Peart keep to herself in her sorrow, 
could be no seclusion for the conventional time, to be rnd teens 
appearance in decorous weeds, while face and voice should be cite = 
to proper keeping with the condition of bereavement. Some tan 
other ladies indeed offered to bring her share of the rude meals to their 
private room; but the two sick children lying there, peevish and¢ 
made such partial solitude unwelcome; and Mrs. Peart, although fi 3 
the time suspending her share in the nursing, took her place as se. 
at the public breakfast-table, where the unpleasant-looking food w 
almost concealed from sight by the swarm of flies that settled upon - 
Mrs. Polwheedle presided at this meal. It had got to her ears that 
Major Peart had been left on the ground when he was wounded and 
killed afterwards; and while helping to console the widow through the 
night, she had not forgotten to point out how the major might hays 
been saved if he had not been left alone on the ground after he wes 
wounded. Mrs. Polwheedle, who had been very active in nursing, ang 
whose bustling cheerful manner had contributed sensibly to sustain the 
spirits of the female members of the garrison, but on whose temper 
events were beginning to tell, was not herself this morning; and was. 
now holding forth with raised voice and flushed face in criticism of the 
last night’s enterprise, the only gentlemen present at table being the 
brigadier and Captain Buxey, ‘Better have a little of this stew, m 
dear,’ she said to Mrs, Peart; ‘it’s the last day you'll get any, for the 
sheep won’t hold out any longer. They have had no food for three 
days as itis. But there won’t be many left soon to want meat, or 
chapattees either, if we go on like this. There’s Braywell and Sparrow 
gone one day, and now your husband and young Spragge and a poor 
sepoy the next; I can’t see what Falkland wants to be always going on 
in this way, attacking here, and attacking there, for. Why doesn’t he 
keep quiet inside? I wonder you allow it, brigadier. It’s as much 
your fault as his. You are responsible for everything, you know, for 
I suppose he made a pretence of asking your leave first.’—‘ My dear, ? 
said I thought there was a good deal of risk in the sally,’ replied the 
poor old man meekly; ‘but I deferred to Falkland’s judgment in the 
matter, and he considered it was necessary to do something. He is 
able to go about and see into things better than I, you know,— Go 
about!’ retorted the lady—‘I should think he was able to go about, 
He goes about a great deal too much, to my mind; and then to leaye 
that poor fellow to be hacked to pieces while he must be marching and 
countermarching up and down the garden like a madman. No! I 
don’t care who hears me,’ she continued, as Captain Buxey pointed in 
the direction of a doorway from which Mrs. Falkland was advancing, 
‘so long as the brigadier commands here I shall say what I please; 
and I say it’s ashame, and you may tell Falkland so, if you like, my 
dear,’ she added, turning her flushed and angry face towards Olivia— 
‘My husband is busy enough as it is, Mrs. Polwheedle,’ said Olivia, 
taking her place, and leaning her head wearily on her hand, with the 
elbow resting on the table ; ‘it would be better not to trouble him with our 
small difficulties ; don’t you think so, brigadier? No, thank you, Captain 
Buxey,’ she added, as that gentleman was handing her a plate of tho 
stew, ‘I can’t eat anything this morning; I will take some tea if you 
pleaso.’—‘ Yes, my dear,’ observed the brigadier to his wife, with an 
attempt at dignity, ‘what Mrs. Falkland says is very true; ladies 
should not meddle with military matters.’—‘ And why shouldn’t they 
meddle ?’ retorted the lady, turning sharply round on her husband, 
‘Why don’t you meddle yourself, then ?’ she continued, as the poor ol@ 
gentleman sat silent under the question, ‘ instead of sitting there, day 
after day, eating and drinking the best of everything, and never doing 
a blessed thing. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, that you ought: 
you are no more use to any one than that little half-caste idiot of am 
O’Halloran.’—-‘ Mrs. Polwheedle,’ said Falkland, who had entered the 
room when her voice was at its highest, ‘it is quite against rules to 
disturb the garrison by noise of any sort. I have the brigadier’s orders 
to put any offender against the rules into confinement. Pray don’t give 
me occasion to enforce them against you.’—‘ Brigadier,’ said the lady, 
bridling up, and scarcely able to speak for passion, ‘ wil] you sit there 
and see your wife insulted ?’—‘ My dear,’ said the brigadier, mildly, 
‘pray be calm and reasonable; Colonel Falkland is only doing his duty,’ 
—‘The brigadier gives all his orders through me, ma’am. Wo, not 
another word, or you go to your room and stay there,’ and Falkland 
looked so stern that Mrs. Polwheedle gave up the contest and sat still, 
silent, and cowed; and Falkland, beckoning to his wife to follow him, 
left the hall. ‘ Olivia, my love,’ said her husband when they had reached 
the ante-room, ‘ that old woman has got hold of the brandy-bottle again.” 
—‘ Brandy-bottle, Robert ?’—‘ Yes, dear; she has done it before. She 
took one from Buxey’s store two days ago; and now she has done it 
again. He told me another bottle was missing, and she is evidently the 
worse for liquor. You must find out where she has hidden it, and give 
it back to Buxey. You look tired and worn this morning, my poor child; 
he added, fondling one of her hands in his, ‘ and I daresay that old fury 
has been frightening you more than the enemy; but you must keep up 
your courage; we shall all of us want all the strength we possess.’” 


The merits of the portion of the tale which belongs to English soil 
are not, perhaps, so easy to describe exactly. There, as elsewhere, it 
is obvious that the author’s eye for the ludicrous is keen, and possi- 
bly alittle cynical. He has to account for his hero’s estrangement 
from the mother and sister from whom he had been so long sepa~ 
rated, and in doing so, he certainly makes the worst of the Evan- 
gelical cant and gossip of a so-called religious circle, and gives us 
a picture which is more like caricature than the faithful painting 
of the earlier narrative. Nor is the humour of the sketch quite 
adequate for the purpose of justifying the introduction of so dis- 
agreeable, and indeed alien an element into that strange mixture 
of high enterprise, eager passion, and unscrupulous ambition of 
which the narrative had hitherto been made up. Later on, again, the 
society of nouveaux riches into which the hero, when disgusted by 
the narrowness of the clique into which his mother and sister had 
fallen, himself passes, is painted with great skill and vivacity ; and 
there is a grim sort of artistic significance in the contrast between 
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Ghis emug and slightly under-bred society, with its good-natured 
optimism, its touches of purer and brighter sentiment, and its great 
excess of softly-cushioned comfort, and the tragedy of the wretched 
Jives which are hastening to their close in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of all this velvet ease. Indeed, if the author would but have 
overcome his shrinking from painting in adequate colours the 
dark side of his story, this contrast might have been even more 
striking than it is. The close is really fine, but it comes upon 
us with too little preparation. The truth is that our author, in 
inting Olivia,—a very real character,—has given us, up to the 
yery end at least, far too much of a merely external view. We 
ought from the beginning to have seen more of her early 
ion for Kirke, of the nature of her feeling for her husband, 
Colonel Falkland, of the sort of pleasure with which she recog- 
nised Yorke’s devotion without the slightest intention of en- 
couraging it, of the struggle which must have taken place in her 
mind before she allowed her early lover to fill so soon the place 
of her gallant and lost husband, of the feelings with which she 
found what sort of a man Kirke really was when the breakdown 
of his character first became clear to her, and of the regrets with 
which, when left in England to struggle alone with poverty, she 
must have looked back upon her former lot. We need a fuller 
glimpse into the interior of Olivia’s character and lot all through, 
and with such an insight the tragedy of its close,—quite suffi- 
ciently powerful in itself,—would have come upon the reader 
with less of abruptness, and found him better prepared to take 
itin, As it is, while the dramatic opportunities of the tale are very 
powerfully conceived, and while great life is thrown into the ex- 
ternal incident, we feel that there is not quite as much inside to 
it as there is outside,—that the author draws too much on the 
imagination of his reader for the passion of the story, though he 
gives its external incident in masterly and graphic colours. Still, 
take it even with this deficiency, and it is notwithstanding a very 
striking story, which no one who begins is likely to drop before he 
finishes it, and which no one who finishes will ever forget, 
whenever the Indian Mutiny is mentioned; for it clothes with 
individual form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history. 





WILLIAM GODWIN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 
A WELL-wriITTEN “life” is a piece of literary workmanship 
as charming as it is scarce. Amongst the most enduringly 
popular books on record are certain biographies. The vivid 
reproduction of a human character—though devoid of all 
emotional features, like that of Dr. Johnson—excites even 
more interest than a life-like portrait. Of course such interest 
is proportionately enhanced if the subject be one distinguished 
by strange points. In respect both of workmanship and of sub- 
ject, the volumes before us are marked by qualities of more 
than ordinary merit. The name of Godwin is one certainly 
not familiar to the present generation. ‘The reputation which at 
the time of publication accrued to the author of Political Justice 
and of Caleb Williams is faded from the memory of the public. 
The recollection that survives of Godwin’s writings and intellec- 
tual influence is of the very faintest complexion. Indeed, it will 
not be too much to say that the solitary fact with which his memory 
remains distinctly identified for the general public is that of 
having been the father-in-law of Shelley. ‘Throughout life his 
lot never came to be cast in the front line of public affairs, 
Though exercising an undeniable influence, it never was more 
than decidedly partial, and mainly confined to regions of life 
more or less eccentric, and which partook of a ‘‘ Bohemian ” 
type. That very circumstance, however, imparts its particular 
interest to this biography. It is a gallery wherein we en- 
counter many obscure individualities, but many singularly 
strange psychological phenomena. ‘The life of Godwin was 


various ways, had fallen out with some portions of the world 
they lived in. 

William Godwin’s origin was one wholly uncongenial to 
“emancipated” thought. For several generations his ancestors 
were distinguished for intense Puritanic sentiment. They were 
shining lights of the straitest Nonconformist ministry, and John 
Godwin, William's father, who had been a pupil of Dr. Doddridge,. 
and pursued the family vocation of preaching at Wisbeach, 
was possessed with such stringently morose principles as to have 
seriously rebuked his son “ for demeaning himself on the Lord's 
Day with profaneness,” because the boy happened to fondle the 
family cat in his arms one Sunday. At this period William 
was quite disposed to sympathise with his sire’s sour spirit, 
and when at the age of eleven, in 1767, he was put under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Newton, the Independent minister 
at Norwich, he readily embraced his doctrinal views, which 
were ‘the supra-Calvinistic opinions of Robert Sandeman 
ose oun - a celebrated North-country apostle who, after Calvia 
had damned ninety-nine in a hundred of mankind, has con- 
trived a scheme for damning ninety-nine in a hundred of 
the followers of Calvin.” Such was Godwin’s expression at a 
subsequent period. But at this time he had so fervently adopted 
the doctrine, that after five years’ stay in the Dissenting College 
at Hoxton, under Dr. Kippis, where the views of Arminius and 
Arius prevailed, he still remained ‘‘as pure a Sandemanian as he 
had gone in, though his political viewg had undergone a tempo- 
rary change. Those imbibed in his @&rlier years had been the 
same entertained generally by Nonconformists, but just before 
‘entering the Dissenting College,” he says, ‘‘I had adopted 
principles of Toryism in government, by which I was no less 
distinguished from my fellow-students than by my principles of - 
religion. I had, however, no sooner gone out into the world 
than my sentiments on both these points began to give way ; 
my Toryism did not survive above a year, and between my 
twenty-third and my twenty-fifth year my religious creed insen- 
sibly degenerated on the heads of the Trinity, eternal torments, 
and some others.” Godwin now entered on the family calling 
as minister, first at Ware, where he met with ‘“ the Rev. Joseph 
Fawcet, a young man of nearly my ownage, one of whose favourite 
topics was a declamation against the domestic affections,” the first 
of ‘“‘the four principal instructors to whom I feel my mind in- 
debted for improvement,” the three others having been Thomas 
Holeroft, the Republican actor; George Dyson, a man of 
whom nothing is preserved but some letters in these volumes ; 
and Coleridge. The combination is curious, and characteristic 
of the queer lines in which Godwin’s life ran. Soon Godwin 
moved to Stowmarket as minister, where he made acquaintance 
with a Mr. Norman, ‘‘ deeply read in the French philosophers.” 
In April, 1782, in consequence of some dispute on a question of 
Church discipline, he ceased his connection with the Stowmarket 
congregation. ‘‘ My faith in Christianity had been shaken by 
the books which Mr, Norman put into my hands, and I was there- 
fore pleased, in some respects, with the breach which dismissed 
me.” ‘This was a turning-point. Godwin went to London, and 
through the medium of Kippis and Fawcet, sought to secure a 
livelihood by his pen mainly as a hack for booksellers, who wanted 
translations, while his opinions meanwhile insensibly drifted more 
and more away from their primitive moorings. ‘Till 1782 I 
believed in the doctrine of Calvin. . . . The Syst2me de la Nature, 
read about the beginning of that year, changed my opinions, and 
made me a Deist. I afterwards veered to Socinianism, in which 
I was confirmed by Priestley’s Jnstitutes, in the beginning 
oe WB. 6565 I was not a complete unbeliever till 1787.” 
By 1785, however, he was fairly started as a_ literary 
man, having through Kippis been engaged to write the 
historical part of the Annual Register, and being besides 
employed for jobs by Mr. Murray, the founder of the well-known 





somewhat that of an intellectual Ishmaelite, and his really 
intimate associates were, for the most part, individuals whose 
bond of sympathy lay in the fact that each in some erratic fashion, | 
and with more or less emphasis, challenged the established forms | 
of existing society. An array of characters of this stamp must | 
constitute an assemblage of figures that offer curious points for | 
study. It is Mr. Paul’s merit that he has thoroughly appreciated | 
the nature of the interesting materials he has had at his disposal. | 
With the instinct of a true biographer, he has been satisfied to 
let his subjects tell their story in their own words, whereby his | 
Volumes have been made into as life-like a representation as we 
ever have met with of strange, eccentric free-lances, who, in 
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publishing firm, and whose place of business then was in Fleet 


|Street. Notwithstanding these resources, for the most part, I 


did not eat my dinner without previously carrying my watch or 
books to the pawnbroker, to enable me to eat.” All through 
his career Godwin was closely dogged by Erraticism and Im- 
pecuniosity. But he never seemed to have the slightest care 
on account of embarrassments. He would pursue his way as if 
inwardly persuaded that some special element must perforce carry 
him safely through, and inevitably provide means for the main- 
tenance of his superior existence. Never wasa man more divested 
from compunction about calling on friends to make sacrifices for 
his money wants. But if he had no scruples as to asking 
for this assistance, the money obtained went as freely again in 
the relief of other distress. His purse, however replenished, 
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was ever at the disposal of those who, in his eyes, were victims of 
an unjust society. Of the repayment of loans he was indeed ob- 


‘ livious, to the meeting of ordinary obligations he was simply 


indifferent, but at all times he showed himself generously ready, 
amidst much pressing difficulty, to furnish an advance to the 
strange individuals towards whom his heart yearned as the fancied 
apostles of principles of emancipation. 

At this period began the intimacy with Holcroft, a man of 
stern and irascible character, a shoemaker’s son, who in turns 
became stable-boy, shoemaker, and actor, and who, having 
espoused the opinions of the French Revolution with in- 
temperate enthusiasm, acquired celebrity by becoming the object 
of a State prosecution. It is curious that at the beginning of 
their intercourse the two fell out violently. ‘ Sir,—I write to inform 
you that instead of seeing you at dinner to-morrow, I desire never 
to see you any more, being determined never to have any further 
intercourse with you of any kind.—T. Holcroft.” But the quarrel 
was soon made up. Doubtless it was owing to Holeroft that 
Godwin was introduced to the knot of ardent spirits who consti- 
tuted the society of ‘‘ Revolutionists,” and under the influence of 
their doctrines became rapidly impregnated with the principles 
of the New Era. The politics of the day now began to engross 
his interest more and more, and soon Godwin was looked upon 
by the little band of English enthusiasts who sat at the feet of 
Horne Tooke and Tom Paine as one who, by his intellectual 
power, would deserve to rank by the side of these as a prophet 
and a mighty champion. This impression was due to ex- 
pectations as to the effect to be produced by a magnum opus 
on which Godwin was known by his friends to be engaged. 
The anticipations entertained were not devoid of foundation. 
The publication he had in hand was his work entitled Political 
Justice. Whatever may be its substantive value at this day, it 
must be admitted that the book was a production of undoubted 
originality and vigour. The outspokenness of its innovating 
speculations, and the force with which these were expressed, at 
once arrested attention, and secured for the author notoriety. 
The Government revolved a prosecution, but Mr. Pitt shrewdly 
observed that a three-guinea publication was not likely to 
circulate much amongst the general public. But though not 
attaining the popularity which certain revolutionary pamphlets 
obtained, the work secured to Godwin a special position. It was 
the first publication in his own name, and with it he became re- 
cognised as a thinker of no ordinary freedom, and a writer who 
could broach opinions with a vigour equal to their hardihood. It 
brought down many criticisms from acquaintances of his earlier 
days, which galled his over-sensitive nature painfully, but, on the 
other hand, it made him a recognised power, so that the period of 
this publication is the great epoch in his life. With the year 
1794, William Godwin ceased to be the sage of an obscure circle, 
and heeame a man, publicly regarded, indeed, by the majority as 
a godless denier of order and morality, but also as the exponent in 
its most forcible forms of certain revolutionary doctrines. At 
this period the celebrated prosecutions for treason of Horne Tooke, 
Hardy, Holcroft, and othersensued. Godwin heard of this when ona 
visit to Dr. Parr, with whom he had become acquainted on the pub- 
lication of Political Justice. The doctor was a genuine Liberal, 
but by no means a Free-thinker in Godwin’s sense. In a letter 
to Godwin he writes :—‘ Your anxiety during Hardy’s trial could 
not be more intense than mine...... I very strongly disap- 
proved of the Convention; I would oppose the doctrine of 
universal suffrage ; I look with a watchful and perhaps unfriendly 
eye upon all political associations. ..... I would resist with 
my pen, and perhaps with my sword, any attempt to subvert the 
Constitution of this country, but I am filled with agony when laws 
intended for our protection are stretched and distorted for our 
destruction.” And he ends with, ‘‘ Remember me kindly to Mr. 
Holcroft. Come again to see me at my parsonage.” At a later 
stage, Dr. Parr repudiated all intercourse with Godwin, after his 
publication of writings of yet more advanced speculation in re- 
gard to morals and doctrine. But this letter is illustrative of the 
sentiments which were enlisted at the time in the cause of 
declared Opposition, by the distortions of justice perpe- 
trated under the ascendancy of rampant Toryism. Godwin 
himself immediately hastened to London on hearing of his 
friends’ danger. Fearlessness was ever one. of his most 
conspicuous qualities. He went into Court daily to sit by the 
prisoners, indifferent to consequences. But he did more. In 
the Morning Chronicle there appeared a scathing criticism of the 
Chief Justice’s charge, which produced a deep sensation. It was 
at once transcribed from the columns of that journal, and widely 
circulated throughout the country. The author of this powerful 





. . ne 
denunciation of high-prerogative doctrine spoken from the Bench 
was Godwin. ‘Theservicerendered by him on this occasion to the 
cause of freedom and of right, justified as it was by the fervour 
of friendship, proved signal to those in whose behalf it was ex. 
pended, while it increased greatly the reputation of the writer, Ih 
May, 1794, Godwin came before the public in the character of 
a novel-writer, with Caleb Williams, now forgotten, but at the 
time a success. The proofs were submitted to Mrs. Inch 
the authoress of Simple Story, who gave utterance to her feelings 
in these (from a lovely woman’s pen) characteristic expressiong:;— 
‘«¢God bless you!’ That was the sentence I exclaimed when J 
had read aloud half a page...... I have read now as farag 
page 82...... My curiosity is greatly increased by what J 
have read, but if you disappoint me, you shall never hear the 
last of it, and instead of ‘God bless!’ I will vociferate, «Goq 
= you ig ” 





THACKERAY’S SKETCHES AND FRAGMENTS* 


Here we have a guinea quarto an inch thick, containing a magg 
of smooth and spotless paper, and therein embedded some frag. 
mentary sketches, graphic and autographic, by the hand of 
Thackeray. A short preface by bis daughter sets forth ag the 
main object of the publication a desire to show some of her 
father’s later drawings, as more adequately representing his gift 
than certain slight caricatures and imitations of his early school 
and college days which were contained in a book published not long 
ago, and which did not give a fair example of his feeling for art, 
Weare not quite sure how far the evidence of the ‘‘ drawings ” now 
published (‘‘ broken bits and fragments,” they are more modestly 
and appropriately called in the next sentence) is thought likely to 
strengthen his title to artistic rank ; but we must confess that 
we see nothing in them to alter the estimate that we, or, we pre- 
sume, most other people, had already formed of Thackeray's talent 
in this direction. They have the same merits and the same de- 
fects as had the many sketches which he himself made public, 
and these certainly did not entitle our great humourist to any 
considerable rank as a graphic artist. In the earlier portion of his 
life, thinking to make Art his business, he went, as his daughter 
here tells us, from Weimar to Paris, and there studied under 
Bonington. But he must have made very slight progress 
in technical training, when he gave up the painter's art and 
took to journalism, confining his pencil-work to the illustra 
tion of his own writings with the humorous designs familiar to 
all novel-readers of a certain age. It is as that of an amateur only 
that we find his name included in that excellent work of reference, 
the Dictionary of Artists of the English School, by the now lamented 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, who describes his designs as ‘‘ crude, poorly 
drawn,” and having ‘little pretensions to art.” 

Having thus, out of our regard for Art in general (“ Art 5 
great A,” as Thackeray would himself have styled it), eased 
our conscience so far, we are left free to admit that there 
is for us a delightful charm in many of his sketches, 
even when at their crudest. If his pencil remained that of 
an amateur, notwithstanding his art-schooling, it also retained 
the bloom and unconventional freshness which are often lost by 
professionals of all kinds, in their endeavours after technical pro- 
ficiency. We have not even to forgive his bad drawing. It no 
more affects the sentiment of what is expressed than bad writing 
would, provided it were legible. There is a transparent simplicity 
in his caricaturing which, besides being a special charm in itself, 
discloses the basis of the keen observation upon which it is 
founded ; and its subjective character is as marked as are the 
tone and spirit of his writings. Nobody ever looked upon his 
vignettes as works of art, but everybody with a sense of humour 
must have felt that theirs did not need for its expression more 
correct drawing or a better-disciplined hand. 

Much of Thackeray’s work, both with pen and pencil, was of 4 
kind which enabled him, with the happiest effect, to use one in 
aid of the other. If an author be enough of an artist to illustrate 
| his own works, it is natural to expect that the necessary unity of 
| motive will enhance his power of expression, as the literary and 
| the graphic images support and react upon each other. It is true 
| that the dual talent can be of little service (where indeed it is 
| rarest) in the most complete forms of composition. Where, for 
| example, these two descriptive languages are employed together 
| in an elaborate work of fiction, the greater the degree of realistic 
finish given to the one, the more difficult is it to make the 
other its proper-complement. Either the one or the other 
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fakes a decidedly inferior place, and may well be dispensed with, 
or they become two conflicting attempts to express the same 

‘ng. Thus in the more important of Thackeray’s self-illustrated 
novels he entered into competition with himself in a twofold de- 
lineation of character, and his pencil was so completely distanced 
by his pen, that it had finally to retire discomfited from the field. 
But it is not so with literary productions of a more abstract or 
jdeal nature, or of that light, sketchy kind which forms so large 
a part of Thackeray's miscellaneous works. Here the vignettes 
help out the text, touching the same chord, and accompanying 
the melody, without seeking to repeat all its notes. In some of 
the Christmas books, it is hard to say which is the principal and 
which the accessory, the letter-press or the pictures. 

Feeling, as everybody does who draws for the Press, that his 
designs were wont to lose spirit in their ‘‘ various transmigrations 
of wood and steel, and engraver’s toil and printer's ink,” 
Thackeray endeavoured at one time to find some autographic pro- 
cess which could bring them before the public just as they came 
from his pencil ; or rather, perhaps, from a certain “ faithful old 
Gold Pen,” whose praises he sang in some album-verses, and 
whose serviceable condition, ‘‘after five years of constant use,” 
and the making of ‘‘ many hundred drawings,” he gratefully re- 
corded. It was with this gold pen, as Miss Thackeray informs 
us, that most of the pages of interwoven pictorial and written 
matter were executed ; and we can easily understand how, with 
his peculiar gifts, he must have rejoiced in an instrument 
which facilitated this double power of jotting down and 
illustrating the fancies that flowed from his teeming brain. In 
caricatures, where spontaneity is everything, a special bond of 
union seems to exist between the drawing itself and a written 
character in the legend that accompanies it. For example, comic 
dialogue has much less effect in a printed foot-note than when it 
streams or curls from the speaker's lips like tobacco-smoke, and 
settles into labels, quaintly outlined to suit the composition. This 
manner of speaking has gone out since woodcuts took the place of 
etchings, for in the latter manner of engraving it was much 
favoured by the facility afforded of drawing and writing with 
one and the same implement. The laughable extravagan- 
cies which used to be put upon paper by the late M. 
Topfier, of Geneva, were notable examples of the value of 
this same unity and combination. His adventures of Messrs. 
Jabot, Crépin, Vieuxbois, &c., and the original Voyages en 
Zigzag, are probably scarce books now, but a comparison of 
them with the lighter illustrated sketches of ‘Thackeray's would 
show not a few points of resemblance. At any rate, there would 
seem to have been a field of grotesque art specially suited to 
Thackeray's talent in this kind of comic fiction, lying midway 
between drawing and writing, if he could only have found suit- 
able means of reproduction. Autotype and photolithography 
were not invented in his day, and Miss Thackeray tells us that 
the experiments he made once or twice with the above object 
came to nothing. It was probably in the course of these experi- 
ments that, to our knowledge, he tried the anastatic process of 
printing. The present writer happens to have had in his pos- 
session for upwards of twenty years an octavo page of such 
printing, evidently transferred from an original in Thackeray's 
handwriting, and headed ‘ Professor T. M. Wigglesworth’s 
Remarks on Anastatic Printing.” Therein he describes his 
want, and what then seemed to supply it, in the following 
playful and characteristic style :— 

_ “When that famous Turk Cogia Hassan Alhabbal found the diamond 
in the fish’s belly, he could not have been better pleased than I am at 
the discovery of the Anastatic Ink. For, writing a legible band, and 
possessing a fertile, ingenious, and flippant turn of mind, it will be my 
pleasure to communicate with people conversationally, as it were, and 
in this easy manner to say, draw, and write things which are not grave 
enough to be put in a book, and yet had better he said than not, if they 
are amusing, for one can’t have in this world, which is so full of 





ng and pompous people, too much good-humour, and easy, confidential 


“And then, supposing,” as he says, “the Anastasis to be a veri- 
table anastasis,” the Professor proceeds to speculate on the fortune 
he may thereby be enabled to leave to the little Wigglesworths, 
and winds up with a pictorial tail-piece, representing a tribe of 
children engaged in cuddling purses and bank-notes and apron- 
fuls of gold. Moreover, a sketch at the beginning depicts the 
delight of Cogia Hassan at finding his wonderful jewel. This 
humorous effusion has also an obvious connection with the little 
burlesque novel which gives its name to the present volume, and 
therein affords a fresh example of a favourite device of the great 
writer's in his works of fiction. He was never tired of inter- 


so as to make them all appear to move in the same little world 
of Vanity Fair. Thus our Professor, who dates his paper from 
Clapham Rise, was doubtless of the same family as the Rev 
Clement Wigglesworth, of Clapham Chapel of Ease, father of 
Maria Theresa Wigglesworth, many years governess in the 
nobility’s families, and authoress of Posies of Poesy, Thoughts on 
the Use of the Globes, &c., and last, not least, The Orphan of 
Pimlico. 

We abstain from disclosing the harrowing details of this 
romance of fashionable life, and of its tragic dénouement, here most 
graphically depicted. Suffice it to say that, though shorter, it 
might worthily take its place with the capital series of burlesque 
‘« Prize Novels ” which Thackeray wrote for Punch. Proceeding 
with the contents of the volume, we come next to the germ of an 
abortive Christmas book, meant to contain drawings of historic 
incidents, accompanied by descriptive verses and morals applic- 
able to modern times. King Alfred burns the cakes, and Queen 
Bess dances to amuse the Court, the latter a very comic figure 
indeed. A few pages further on, the Virgin Queen appears 
again, this time in a tender scene from Alexandre Dumas’ 
Romance in Forty Volumes, La Jeunesse d’Elizabeth, and in come 
pany with an equally illustrious person :— , 

“The lady sat in her bower; the poet was at her feet. The fairest 
scene of all England was stretched around ; Greenwich, with the count- 
less navies of England ; St. Paul’s, with its dome; the Tower of London ; 
the Monument on Fish Street Hill; Cantorbéry, with its laughing hills, 
—behind the mountains of Scotland. ‘You know my name, ’tis 
Williams ; but how shall I call you?’ ho said. She stooped down, she 
kissed him on his monumental forehead. ‘Call me Betsi,’ sho said.” 
A satirical sample of a kind of old-fashioned comedy now happily 
extinct, and an inimitable study of a grim Scotch audience endea- 
vouring to imbibe the humour of one of Mr. Thackeray's lec- 
tures, are, we think, the best things in the remaining pages. But 
it must be confessed that they also contain a great many scraps 
which, interesting though they may be as evidence of the way in 
which the great humourist amused his leisure hours, were scarcely 
worth reproducing. If they must be published, they ought at 
least to have been made presentable to the eye by some sort of 
artistic grouping on the pages. But there is, with an ample 
expenditure of blank cartridge, a sad want of taste in the 
arrangement ; and this deprives the volume of that sort of ele- 
gant glory which belongs to the “beautiful quarto page where 
a neat rivulet of text meanders through a meadow of margin.” 
The last five plates contain a portion of a pack of cards 
ornamented with fanciful and grotesque designs. ‘The idea of 
these cartes de fantaisie, if not quite as old as the hills, is at least 
of some antiquity. Mr. Chatto says, in his learned book on 
playing-cards, that there were German ones of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with figures, quadrupeds, birds, and foliage, by way of orna- 
ment, in addition to the pips. An annual series of ‘Card 
Almanacks ” were published at ‘liibingen early in the present 
century, and others afterwards in Germany, among which a 
Frankfort four of clubs, in 1815, had an illustration of Biirger’s 
Leonore upon it, the clubs being crosses in the churchyard. Of 
this class are some of the best of Thackeray’s,—one, for example, 
being a scene of Macbeth, Banquo and the Witches, made out of 
the seven of clubs, the aforesaid persons accounting for five out of 
the seven, and the remaining two being appropriated to Macbeth’s 
little dog, and a pair of bellows to blow the cauldron fire. 
Others are equally ingenious, and in these cards the drawing is 
neater than anywhere else in the book. * 

We rejoice to recognise in some of the vignettes the charming 
appreciation of the ways of children which Thackeray always 
showed where he introduced them in his sketches. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin lately wrote a book to set forth the delightful way in 
which English artists, particularly Blake, Stothard, and Flax- 
man, have treated children in their designs. When we look at 
this dear little one saying its prayers, this small marquis doing his 
dancing, and this minute omnibus-cad mocking his father, in his 
ery of ‘‘ City, city!” and remember other sketches of the like 
nature, we cannot help thinking that, amateur and caricaturist as 
he was, a supplemental chapter in Mr. Colvin’s book might well 
be given to William Makepeace Thackeray. 





WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL SERMONS.* 
Tue formal prohibition of any biography of himself which was 
made by the late Thomas Binney in his will can scarcely be said 
to be violated, either in the letter or the spirit, by the slight sketch 
of his career appended to this volume by his friend Dr. Allon, 





* Sermons Preached in the King’s Weigh-House Chapel, 1829-1869. By T. Binney 





Weaving relationships between the personages in his several tales, 


LL.D. London: Macmillan and Co. 1875. 
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. . . . ° m 
Mr. Binney felt—justly—that the world did not need his ‘‘ Life,” Jesus.” Thus far we have written out of a sense of justice to 
‘written as such lives too often are, in a strain of mere panegyric. who did some worthy work in the world. Doubtless th = 
He was notascholar ; he was neither missionary nor evangelist ; his another side, and we confess that the author of “How t 
career was not a specially chequered one, he had not the spiri- Make the Best of both Worlds” was never a giant in . 
tuality of an Irving, the zeal of a Wesley, or the devotion of an eyes. Always eccentric, a certain desultoriness, both of thought 
Owen. Yet it is not too much, perhaps, to say that the force of and action, characterised Mr. Binney. He appear 
, ‘ > Mr. ° appears to hay 
his character, influence, special gifts, or by whatever name we may more brain-power than he ever put to use, and “ his inteleal 
call the power he certainly wielded, materially helped to bring force culminated early,”—a not by any means unusual 
about that change in the tone and spirit of Nonconformity in but a misfortune always, when a man’s public career hag 
England, which has made it possible for Stanley and Moffat ,long to outlive such culmination. He spent himself early, 
> stand nage 4 side in W — Abbey ; has made it and * the latter of the two generations among whom he lived 
ie as ng as Revs to pated open our Universities; often silently wondered at the stories told of his early man. 
an as a sae ey ty ergymen ~ to advo- hood ;” but Dr. Allon’s comment on that fact is very just,— 
rere _ pu = i ~ . ye Sigg — 4 igh to namely, that = who ~ ag de Diaries of arduous toils and 
ave foreseen these events, even while contributing to them. sacrifices too o ten complain thoughtlessly of the decayed ene 
A glance at his nage may not _ baa — - ——- its presi is sometimes the penalty of early and extraordinary gelf. 
own interest. Mr. Binney was distinctly a self-educated man, | devotion. 
and throughout his career his influence was greatest with those; But we have left ourselves scant space to glance at the 
who shared his difficulties in this respect. Apprenticed at an | sermons which fill more than two-thirds of the pages befor 
— age to a —o ~ — ae a nage less -_ | Us. We — the Lg rag . sermons were not the 
welve hours a day, he yet contrived to find time for study. monument Mr. Binney’s life built up. Nor are those before yg 
Amongst other things, he was determined to acquire a good style in | in any way remarkable for peculiar power, though they are charae. 
pelgeened pgp ge ey a = _— he gs ~_ = , terised by that adaptation to human needs which is so markedly 
he himself says, odd, and produced odd results. e read (he absent from much of the literature of the pulpit,—for instay 
tells the young men of his congregation) the whole of Johnson’s | where he calls attention to Christ’s own definition of himeolf ot 
Rambler, put down all the new words he met with, with their | the “Son of Man,” and points out how human was his 
: ae pe : 2 ‘ agony, 
proper meanings, and then wrote an essay in imitation of Johnson, | not 80 much fom physical suffering, as from apparently “the 
and = gp up. He did the we Bae ara Seasons, | horrible dread,’ the sense of desertion and loneliness,—the 
wrote blank verse in imitation 0 aradise Lost, tragedies, _ thought which impelled him, again and again, to seek the three 
essays, &e., all with one aim, never, he says, with great | disciples who, though too weak to watch with him, had not for. 
simplicity, fancying himself either poet or philosopher, but saken him,—and points out that there was in those sad hours 
ma gene +“ —_ the Fog os 5 payee little of oe = sarge = pee “y a of danger, 
nimself with readiness and accuracy. is difficult for those | pain, and death, but a fierce conflict, a submission, and a 
who have grown up under the almost unconscious influence | strengthening angel. We think in all this (mixed, as it is, 
of classical teaching, to understand how hard it must sometimes | with some reflections with which we utterly disagree), there 
be for an untaught man to find words in which adequately to is a thought which would go further to sustain a man 
agp ag 00 te to his thought. But Mr. Binney’s “seven years in a time of great trial than the best-framed exhortations to 
in the bookseller’s concern” served him well, better than aj Christian courage, or allusions to the “weight of glory that 
t=) 
different training might have done, when brought, as he subse- | remaineth.” ‘There is clear sense, too, and an absence of all mere 
quently was, into close contact with the young business men of | * pulpit-talk,” in the way Mr. Binney deals with the very com- 
London. Few men understood better their special difficulties, | mon objection, as urged against Christianity and its want of suc. 
ag = a — ~ —_ he more oe rg | cess, or ag of —— if true, would certainly become 
e could rebuke with a quiet force which was very telling. There | universal. Mr. Binney replies, ‘‘ The argument condemns Deism 
are those who can recall a night in Exeter Hall, when the Young | more than Christianity :”— . 
’ iat} jati invite > » » . 
Men’s Christian Association had invited one of the greatest orna-| «TF q religion, being true, must of necessity be so plain as to prevent 
ments of the National Church and Mr. Binney—the idol of the | mistake and so soon become universal as to demonstrate its divinity, 
moment—to share the evening between them. ‘The scholar had | how comes it that Doism, which on the objector’s hypothesis is true, 
the first hour, and his valuable, possibly too scholarly address, | and is a religion, and the only Divine ono, has yet the least pretenam 
: 2a d ? | to universality of any—that it is utterly non-obvious, the world over— 
was written. The young men grew impatient before the hour was | that all nations in all times have failed to find it ?—and this too, not 
up ; very audible sounds, equivalent to calls for Mr. Binney, arose. | because, as it is with us, its documents were ungencrously withheld 


When his turn came, he waited an instant for the tumultuous | by those to whom they were committed for dispersion ; but with the 
saline’ paid ia Dcieiatin tansst Chaos leall _.| scroll and the writing revealing the truth perpetually before them, 
greeting to subside, and then began :—"" rentiemen,—- catt you so | over their heads in the canopy of heaven, and beneath their feet in the 








by courtesy.” That was all; from his lips it wasenough. A douche 
of cold water could hardly have had a more subduing effect. 
Twenty years have gone by, and to-day the same class of men 
would now possibly prefer the more scholarly address. But 
it is just to Mr. Binney to note that his influence throughout 
a long career helped to pave the way for an advance before 
which he had to retire. During the forty years he occupied the 
pulpit in the Weigh-House Chapel, he was known princi- 
pally as a preacher to young men, and hundreds engaged .in 
business in the City and elsewhere gathered, week after week, 
around him. But it was more especially during the first 
twenty years of that ministry that he may be said to have 
exercised his best influence, one largely moulding the future 
of those who came under it. He was among the first 
to improve the conditions of worship in Nonconformist 
churches; to see that some approach to a ritual, with a large 
margin for extemporaneous prayer, was, to say the least, de- | 
sirable; that singing was not more pleasing tc the Author of 
harmony when it was specially bad, or prayer more effectual when 
it verged on rhapsody. All these things he looked into, and 
he helped to effect a wide reform, infusing, as Dr. Allon ob- | 
serves, a new spirit, rather than founding any new school. He 
was no theologian ; subtle distinctions had no meaning for him; he 
cared for human beings, and ‘‘ to minister divine things to human 
necessities,” so far as he saw the way. With limited percep- 
tions, it was yet true of him that Christ was more to him than 
Christianity, and that the unconscious motto of his ministry was, 
‘¢ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man 


spreading earth. The Bible of the infidel, containing as he affirms the 
| exclusively true and only faith, has thus been unfolding its ample page 
in all times, and before all eyes; and yet instead of being universally 
acknowledged and received and understood, it has the least claim of 
|any to these marks of and demonstrations of genuineness; for all 
idolaters, as well as all Mahometans, Jews, and Christians, agree in 
rejecting it.” 





There is’something fresh and naive in the way in which Mr. 
Binney, who never accepted the idea of eternal punishment, 
speaks of those who, saved ‘so as by fire,” find some ‘ obscure 
passage into the Jerusalem above, and never mingle but with the 
commonalty of heaven.” But the thought is a somewhat shallow 
one. In the moment we call time, who shall gauge effort that 
never gets itself expressed, aspirations that seem never anything 
more, failure where none can test the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted? Far better are his suggestions on ‘Thoughts that 
perish.” In a really eloquent passage he points out what, in the 


| successive ages of the world, has been accomplished by man’s 


thought, but also the amount of thought which has apparently 
altogether perished in comparison with the little which has cul- 
minated in action,—the great purposes and beautiful projects 
which may be in a man’s mind and never come out of it, not use- 
less therefore, because the man’s own mind has gained something, 
and ‘a thought in a mind may be an act in relation to God,” but 
unembodied, so that such thoughts perish, as far as society is 
concerned. He urges upon the men who heard him to let their 
best thoughts take form, and become living things ; ‘ For real 
things done, time has no grave, nor eternity either.” And a little 
further on, he remarks on the value of any true thought, if only 





in all wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ 





it gets itself in some form expressed :— 
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may just remark, that if a thought in a man’s mind be 
r al swede forth and clothed in words, even if he does nothing 
-_ with it, that is doing something; it may be taken up, it may be- 
the foster-child of another mind, and may grow up to be a man, 
“ very mighty man; that is doing something, if a thought is born 
pono t+ when the man dies the thought shall not die 


th, so tha 
- Path hig, Our Lord Jesus Christ was perpetually going about 
oie such thoughts. They seemed to be lost as they were spoken ; 


here was nobody near, taking them down; they were uttered among 
: ™ men; they seemed to be scattered to the winds. And yet they 
ty dec They were sceds that were cast upon the mind, 


ighty deeds. 
aes were to spring forth, and to bear wonderful fruit of thoughts 


and doings.” 
That is about one of the best passages in the volume before us, 


which too often deals with deep questions after a superficial 
fashion. Yet Mr. Binney says many things which, if they were 
not the very highest or wisest which could be said, were true in 
their degree, and calculated to raise the standard of Christian life 
and godliness for those who heard him. We do not think, how- 
ever, that these sermons will quite adequately represent the man 
of whom a fellow-minister (himself no mean authority), can say, 
« We thank God that he has lived. Hundreds of men preaching 
Christ’s Gospel now, are preaching it more truly, broadly, nobly, 
and lovingly through the inspirations of the Weigh-House pulpit.” 





A MISSION TO TIBET.* 


A century has passed since Warren Hastings, the first Governor- 
General of India, conceived the plan of opening friendly and com- 
mercial intercourse between the people over whom he ruled, and 
the natives of the lofty tableland behind the snowy peaks to the 
North. On this grand object, Mr. Markham tells us, he bestowed 
much thought, and he gradually developed a policy, apparently 
believing that ‘‘the end could only be obtained by persistent efforts 
extending over a long period.” How far he may have been right 
in this anticipation cannot be determined, for since his time no 
continuous efforts have been made. Either the object has not 
been deemed by successive Governors and British Ministers of 
sufficient interest or importance to repay the trouble its pursuit 
might entail, or absorbed by the interests of the hour, and the 
demands upon their attention nearer home, they have not 
cared to embarrass themselves with those which were more 
remote and less pressing. Certain it is, that scarcely any renewal 
of effort has been made since, and we are quite as far from 
its attainment as when the first step was taken by Warren 
Hastings in 1774. Indeed, we may safely say, much further. 
At that time, as this narrative of Mr. Bogle’s mission proves, there 
seemed to be some small hope of success; but now that the Chinese 
policy of isolation has had time to harden and fossilise in the con- 
genialatmosphere of this mountain-girt plateau, already sufficiently 
isolated by natural conformation, something of prescriptive 
right and old-established custom has been added. It is very 
much to be doubted, however, whether the time had really arrived 
for any successful effort, persistent or otherwise, for establishing 
friendly intercourse with the governors and people of Tibet. 
Very early in the last century Tibet became tributary to China, 
and it has ever since remained under a tutelage which leaves 
neither to priesthood nor laymen any independent power. It is 
true, that the civil war and internal dissensions by which the 
Chinese Emperor profited to establish a Suzerain power having 
been tranquillised, the dominance of the priests or Lamas was 
littleinterfered with, so long asthey adhered to the policy and system 
of government which the Chinese rulers required to be observed in 
all their dependencies. But in nothing was this policy more marked 
or more imperative, than in the exclusion of all foreigners and the 
absolute prohibition of any intercourse with them. Under this 
régime, it was, and is to this day, entirely hopeless by negotiations, 
or any efforts of a peaceable character on the spot, to establish rela- 
tions of amity andcommerce. Although Mr. Bogle had much friendly 
intercourse with the Teshu Lama at Teshu Lombo, he was never 
permitted to proceed to Lhasa, the capital,—nor, indeed, to ob- 
tain any practical concession of value with reference to the 
object of his mission. He says himself, in his report to the 
Governor-General, after an interview with two deputies from the 
Government at Lhasa :—‘‘ They answered that Gesub Rimboche ” 
{the Minister at Lhasa), ‘‘ would do everything in his power, but 
that he and all the country were subject to the Emperor of China. 
This is a stumbling-block which crosses me in all my paths.” 
Again, when urging on another occasion his suit with the Teshu 
Lama himself, one of the two popes or papal rulers of the country, 
he reports that the Lama said, ‘‘Gesub’s apprehensions of the 





* Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the Journey of Thomas 


English arose not only from himself, but also from his dread of 
giving offence to the Chinese, to whose empire this country was 
subject, and that he wished toreceive an answer from the Court at 
Peking.” It wasin vain that Mr. Bogle employed all the resources 
of his diplomacy to move the Lama from this position. In vain he 
urged that from the letter of the latter to the Governor-General, as 
well as from every account, he ‘ considered him, the Teshu Lama, 
as the chief of the country during the Dalai Lama’s minority, and 
although the Emperor was paramount Sovereign, everything was 


left to his management ; that Gesub owed his promotion to him, 


and followed his advice ; that the Governor, in his proposals 
about trade, was promoting the advantage of Tibet, as well as of 


Bengal.” He might as well have addressed his arguments to the 


Emperor of China, or his representatives, the two Ambas at 


Lhasa, whose special mission it was to.keep Tibet closed to all 


foreign intercourse! The Gesub Rimboche’s vakils, when they 
were taking leave of him, were even more disheartening. When 


he pressed them with his desire to make some impression upon 
their master to favour the establishment of trading relations, their 


answer was that ‘they came to take leave of me, that much con- 


versation was not the custom of the country, and so wished mea 

good journey to Bengal!” It was but scant consolation the 

Teshu Lama had to offer him, when he endeavoured to remove 

his concern by telling him that Gesub was unacquainted with the 

character of the English, and “at any rate, the Dalai Lama will 
be of age in a year or two, and the Gesub’s management will be 
at an end.” We are afraid what he says at the close of this re- 
port might very fittingly be applied to the wh ole mission:—*‘ The 
whole matter ended in smoke.” 

The best fruit of Mr. Bogle’s praiseworthy efforts to obtain 

a treaty of amity and commerce was not in any intercourse 

that followed, for that was limited to some friendly 

correspondence with the Teshu Lama, but in the records 

he has left of all he saw and heard while in the country and on 

his way thither. These are full of interest, and Mr, Markham 
has rendered valuable service by rescuing them from the muni- 
ment-chest in a corner of Perthshire, where they had lain buried 
the best part of a century. If the day should ever come when 
the obstacles at present interposed between India and Tibet are 
removed, the careful collection within the compass of a single 
volume of all that is known about the country and its inhabitants 
will be of the greatest value. But we are in this matter exactly 
where we were in 1775, and we think there is sufficient evidence 
that Mr. Bogle at least, and in all probability his chief, Warren 
Hastings, must have seen that all the interchange of good 
offices by correspondence and successive missions of Bogle, 
Hamilton, Turner, and Purungir Gosain could avail nothing. 
Indeed, we are told, ‘* Mr, Bogle early saw that it would be 
necessary to bring influence to bear directly on the Government 
at Peking. He succeeded in inducing the Teshu Lama to exert 
such influence with the Emperor, while. Mr. Bogle himself 
intended, with the sanction of the Governor-General, to have 
proceeded to Peking.” Where Warren Hastings left off, it is for 
us, in this nineteenth century, to begin, if any progress is to be 
made. ‘lhe chief obstacle is there, and although we do not envy 
the Minister whose mission it may be to remove it by negotiations 
or diplomacy at Peking, the recent success of the Japanese in 
opening Corea, despite all the obstinate isolation of that tributary 
State, backed by China, is a fact full of significance. We do not 
believe it is yet known under what influences this unexpected 
result has been obtained. Rumours of the gathering of a large 
Russian army on the northern frontiers of Corea have reached us, 
apparently from Russia—certainly not from China—which are 
simply incredible. And yet there are incidents connected with 
Russian and Japanese intercourse in recent times—notably the 
exchange of Sagalien and the Kurile Islands—some treaty 
engagements, and other circumstances, which do not allow us 
to treat as a pure invention the alleged interposition of Russia in 
thissudden forcing open of the gates of Corea, at the instance of such 
an insignificant power as Japan. The mode in which some combina- 
tion of Russian influences, or pressure, may have been effected could 
not have been the concentration of 12,000 men on the Corean fron- 
tier. Indeed, no such massing of soldiers could possibly have 
been accomplished in that region by Russia without long pre- 
paration, and more or less certain intelligence reaching us through 
China. But Russia may nevertheless have thrown her weight 
into the scale in some less tangible way, and for ulterior objects 
not yet clear to Europe. Unfrozen ports on the Pacific, of which 
Sagalien is bare, and the coast-line from the Amour downwards 
possessed by Russia is equally ill-provided, are of course a great 





Manning to Lhasa, Edited, with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Bogle 
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object of desire. It may be—for we do not possess any very exact 
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information—that Corea can supply this want to a certain extent, 
besides offering a good base of operations, if Russia should at any 
time have a quarrel with China on hand. But even if Corea does 
not afford the safe and open port desired, Japan is better pro- 
vided. One of the finest in the Eastern seas is probably to be 
found in the T'susima group of islands, lying between Japan and 
Hakodadi, in Yeso, has also presented so many attrac- 
tions to the Russian Navy, that there was a time, not so far 
back, when their undisguised. partiality for its anchorage, was 
Russian ways 
and modes of progression in Eastern, as in Central Asia, are not 


Sagalien. 


a source of anxiety to the Shogun’s Government. 


always so plain and obvious that he who runs may read the lines, 


or know to what end they tend. And Japan, which has entered into 


the comity of Western nations, and is fully bent on navigating the 
same waters, with interests and desires no longer exclusively 
Oriental or Japanese, may at no distant period play a part in the 
field of European politics little dreamed of by many even of 
the few who give serious attention to Eastern affairs. Another 
exchange of islands or territories, actually in possession or to be 
acquired under Japanese colours with the unavowed assistance 
of Russia, might put the latter in possession of a finer naval 
station and a more menacing stronghold in the Pacific, on the 
direct line of Western commerce in the Chinese seas, than Sebas- 
topol has ever been, at the other side of the Asiatic continent. 

But this is not the place for more than a glance at such 
possibilities, and that only in so far as they bear upon 
the subject immediately under consideration, namely, — by 
what nfeans have the Chinese been brought to consent to the 
opening of the Corean ports to Japan and the rest of the world— 
for such we gather is the fact—contrary to all expectation, and in 
total disregard of their traditional policy ?—a policy, be it observed, 
which they are resolutely upholding in Nepal and-Tibet, and up 
to this moment, on their western and Burmese frontier. When 
this question is answered, it is just possible that the solu- 
tion of the other question which embarrassed the Governor- 
General and his Envoy a century ago, will not be far to seek. 
This much is evident from the careful collation of all the existing 


information concerning Tibet and the Cis-Himalayan States of | 


Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal. It will not be enough, as Mr. Edgar, 
a later explorer, suggests, that a good frontier-road should be 
opened through Sikkim from the Central Mart at Darjiling to the 
Jelep-la Pass, contemporaneous with an exploration of the Chumbi 
valley. We agree with Mr. Markham this would only be a small 
beginning :—‘‘ For the real development of its vast resources, Tibet 
must have the same advantages as are enjoyed by the Sierra of 
Peru, a country which it resembles in many respects, both being 
lofty table-lands from 9,000 feet to 12,000 feet above the sea, inter- 
sected by mountain ranges, the wealth of both countries con- 
sisting also in sheep, wool, live-stock, and the precious metals. 
It is essential that all the passes into India should be freely opened 
to her commerce.” ‘This is a necessity, when the staple of a 
mountain plateau is live-stock :—‘‘ In Peru the droves of llamas 
are brought down with the produce of the markets by numerous 
passes, because there must be a vast area of pasturage by the 
way. ‘There is the same need for Tibet.” 

It is not Tibet alone, therefore, with its paramount power, that 
must be induced to abandon a system of exclusion and isolation. 
The Cis-Himalayan States lying between Indiaand Tibet—Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Nepal—all under the same adverse and obstructive in- 
fluences, requiring similar treatment. We agree, therefore, heartily 
with Mr. Markham when he says that no progress can be made until 
the English Government can secure the same privilege as regards 
the Teshu Lama (in accordance with ‘ the most friendly nation ” 
clause) as Russia has acquired at Urga as regards the Taranath 
Lama.” We equally agree with him that ‘“ the great future measure 
which may hereafter reward the adoption of a broadly conceived 
and continuous policy, will be the establishment of unfettered inter- 
course through all the Himalayan passes, from the Kalito the Dihong, 
and the first essential for the initiation of such a policy is a com- 
prehension of the physical and political geography of the region, 
and a thorough knowledge of its history. If this is conceded, it 
will follow that the publication, for the first time, of a full account 
of Mr. Bogle’s Mission to the Teshu Lama, and of Mr. Manning’s 
journey to Lhasa, will usefully fill up two gaps in a history which 
would otherwise be incomplete.” 





THE LATE SIR JOHN RENNIE.* 
Nornine shows more plainly the great strides made by practical 
science in the course of the century than the comparison of the 
present state of civil engineering with its position before that 





period when the introduction of railways, giving to it a powesi 
impetus, caused it to make a sudden advance, and to 
take rank in England as a profession. At the time of the f 
tion of the Smeatonian Society, which was established byS: 
Mylne, and the father of Sir John Rennie, there scarcely exj 
more than a dozen men who were really entitled to be consi 
civil engineers, the remainder scarcely rising above the grade of, 
higher kind of mechanic. Im our day, men of this profession 
count by thousands, although, as in most other walks of 
life, comparatively few amongst them attain to eminence, ang 
fewer still accomplish anything like the amount of useful work 
effected by the man whose autobiography lies before us, Sir 
John Rennie, indeed, complains with some bitterness of the de. 
fective education which is deemed sufficient to qualify a man for 
entering a profession of which he scarcely overrates the impo 
when he says that its object is to promote the civilisation of the 
world ; and justly observes that public works will never be satisfac. 
torily carried out until engineers are, as a rule, men who are tho. 
roughly versed in their profession, both theoretically and practically, 
able to take high positions as scientific men, wholly independent 
of contractors and all sinister influences, and obliged to consider 
nothing but their duty to the public and to posterity. In his 
autobiography, which, although only now published, was writte, 
so far back as 1867, Sir John gives us an interesting account of 
the thorough and somewhat severe training to which he him. 
self was submitted by his father, the result of which was that 
he not merely worthily followed in his footsteps, but even, 
although the modesty of the writer would be far from admitting 
such a thing, attained to a higher degree of skill and renown. The 
narrative, which is given wholly from memory, is extremely inter. 
esting, and is that of a man who has seen much of the world, 
both professionally and in journeys undertaken at once for 
study and relaxation, and it is given in a frank and unpretending 
manner. Born in London in 1794, Sir John Rennie tells us that 
he was early sent to Dr. Greenlaw’s school at Isleworth, and was 
the school-mate of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Of the poet, who at 
that time was about thirteen years of age, he relates that he was 
even then remarkable for poetic talent, accompanied, however, by 
an excitable and violent temper. He says of him :— 

“The least circumstance that thwarted him produced the mos 
violent paroxysms of rage; and when irritated by other boys, which 
they, knowing his infirmity, very often did, by way of teasing him, he 
would take up anything, or even any little boy near him, to throw at 
his tormentors, His imagination was always roving upon something 
romantic and extraordinary, such as spirits, fairies, fighting, volcanoes, 
and he not unfrequently astonished his school-fellows by blowing-up 
the boundary-palings of the playground with gunpowder, also the lid 
of his desk in the middle of school-time, to the great surprise of Dr. 
Greenlaw himself and the whole school. In fact, at times he was con- 
sidered to be‘almost upon the borders of insanity; yet with all this, 
when treated with kindness, he was very amiable, noble, high-spirited, 
and generous.” 

Rennie was removed from this school in 1807, and placed for a 
couple of years with Dr. Burney at Greenwich ; but he speaks of 








this period-as having been one of discomfort, and deficient in 
everything save the acquisition of classical knowledge, science 
and physics being then esteemed of little or no importance. It 
next became a question whether the youth should go to Oxford 
or Cambridge, his own leanings being, however, entirely towards 
the Army, as was natural at a time of war, when almost every 
young man in England desired to distinguish himself as a soldier. 
Mr. Rennie, however, being resolved that his son should embrace 
the profession he himself had chosen, repressed his military 
ardour, and having at that period one department of his busi- 
ness entirely devoted to practical mechanics, sent him into it, to 
learn at least so much as should enable him to be a good judge 
of workmanship. After having laboured, therefore, for some 
time with the plane, the saw, and the turning-lathe, young 
Rennie next passed into the drawing-oflice, where he learned to 
copy geometrical plans. These practical studies were combined 
with the acquisition of modern languages, and a competent 
knowledge of geometry, algebra, and other cognate subjects, until 
the time arrived when the young man was considered fit to 
engage in engineering work, which he first commenced under 
Mr. Hollingsworth, the resident engincer of Waterloo Bridge, 
and was gradually employed by his father in situations of im- 
creasing responsibility. Although, in the first instance, civil 
engineering was not his choice, it must have been a pursuit for 
which he was singularly adapted, and this proves the correctness 
of Mr. Rennie’s judgment in coercing to a certain extent his son’s 
natural inclination. He seems to have entered upon his career 
with ardour and with a steady determination to excel, and he 





* Autobiography of Sir John Rennie, dc, London: E. and F.N. Spon. 








very soon gave proof of his high capabilities when employed 
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pm the construction of Southwark Bridge. After the death 
of his father, which occurred in 1821, Mr. Rennie was appointed 
to succeed him in several of his great works, Although only 
geven-and-twenty, he was made Engineer to the Admiralty, and 
took in hand the completion of the Plymouth Breakwater and the 
Chatham and Woolwich Dockyards; he also became drainage 
engineer to the Eau Brink Commissioners, and succeeded his 
father at Ramsgate, Sunderland, Donaghadee, Port Patrick, and 
Kingstown harbours, the West India Docks, and other places. 
London Bridge was the first great work which Sir John Rennie 
took in hand from the commencement, Mr. Rennie having only 
lived long enough to contribute a design for it, without being 
able to furnish working drawings, specifications, or estimate, and 
the original plan was also considerably diverged from when the 
work was actually undertaken. In the Autobiography, we have a 
detailed account of the undertaking and its successful accom- 

ishment, as also of Rennie’s great drainage works in the Fens, 
both of which are extremely interesting. 

We now come to that period of his life which connects him 
with steamships and with railways. With regard to the former, 
Sir John claims to have been the means of introducing oscillating 
engines into the Navy, as also to have advocated (although 
unsuccessfully) the use of high-pressure condensing engines ; and 
he did actually construct the first screw steam-vessel used in this 
country, and also the first screw vessel used in the Navy ; in the 
latter case, only succeeding by means of a promise made to the 
Admiralty that should the ‘ Dwarf’ not come up to the required 
conditions, he would take her back, with all her machinery ; and 
should she fulfil what was expected of her, the Admiralty officers 
should themselves settle the price to be paid. It is needless to 
remark that the vessel was a complete success. The writer 
describes his labours during the Railway mania as extremely 
arduous, for he not only worked night and day, but had to 
employ above three hundred assistants, and had he been paid for 
his exertions might have made a very large fortune ; but unfortu- 
nately for him, as for many others, the bubble burst, company 
after company collapsed, and Sir John found himself, in many 
instances, alone responsible for the heavy liabilitics of others, 

But Rennie’s great works were by no means confined to Eng- 
land; he laid down lines of railway in Sweden and Portugal, 
designed harbours for the latter country and for Russia, and 
made the one at Ponta Delgada, in the Azores. The little episode 
of the sojourn at St. Michael’s is pleasantly told, and there is a 
good description of the productive little island and its various 
industries. Sir John was, as might be expected, an intelligent 
and observing traveller; his two years’ journey through Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor, as well as his subsequent shorter 
excursions to Spain, Portugal, and Tunis, are so freshly and 
brightly narrated, that we read even his accounts of well-known 
places with pleasure, and sympathise with the delight with which 
he gazed upon the classical scenes which he had long desired to 
visit, but scarcely hoped to behold. In Greece he had some stirring 
adventures with brigands, and was introduced to ‘*the Maid of 
Athens,” then ‘*a handsome and elegant young woman about 
twenty, with a very pleasing manner, and lively and intelligent 
in conversation.” He was at Smyrna in the fig season, and re- 
marks with pleasure upon the activity which everywhere pre- 
vailed :— 


“The producers selling, the merchants buying, the packing-case 


business, at the age of 72. At that time he had, however, de- 
signed to write a history of engineering, and a life of his father, 
as well as to complete a work already in progress on the drainage 
of the fens and lowlands of Great Britain, and hydraulics gener- 
ally. Whether he was able to leave any of these works in such a 
state of completeness as to fit them for publication is not men- 
tioned by the editor of the Autobiography, but there is little doubt 
that should he have done so, they would prove of considerable 
interest, as although the writer’s literary ability is not equal to 
his other talents, he writes with clearness and honesty of purpose, 
and brings to his work an exceptional amount of special knowledge. 





“* MIND.”* 

In this Review, Professor Croom Robertson is trying to supply a 
very great want in English literature. There is no good journal 
devoted to psychology and philosophy (i.e., properly so called, as 
distinguished, that is, from ‘‘ science”) amongst us, and since the 
National Review and the North British Review ceased, there 
really has been no considerable organ of English thought, except 
the Contemporary and the Fortnightly, in which metaphysical 
and psychological questions have had much chance of getting a 
fair field and a good hearing, and none at all devoted in the 
main to this class of subjects. Professor Croom Robertson 
is trying to supply this want, and though in both the first two 
numbers of his Review there has been a great preponderance of a 
particular school of English psychology, this may be in part be- 
cause, in fact, that school is at present in the ascendant, and in part 
because the adherents of other schools have not co-operated with 
him hitherto as heartily as in time we hope they will. It is evident 
from both the first numbers that there is nothing sectarian about 
the plan of the Review, that able men of all schools—i.e., men whose 
reasonings are really drawn from their view of the facts of the case, 
and not from extraneous considerations, such as the authority of the 
Church, for instance—will get a hearing for their arguments and 
expositions ; and accordingly we heartily wish the new periodical 
a large measure of success, and hope to see its execution as 
catholic in spirit as its design. 

With regard to the present number, we may observe that its 
defect is a certain want of vis about its articles. Two only seem 
to us of a high calibre of ability, the Editor's, on Professor Stanley 
Jevons’s ‘* Formal Logic,” and Professor Wundt’s, on “Central 
Innervation and Consciousness.” Most of the others are scrappy, 
and one of them, which is certainly not scrappy, Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson’s on ‘‘ Philosophy and Science,”—which, indeed, so far as 
we understand it, we are disposed to think valuable and sound,—is 
wanting in concrete illustration, and in lucidity and exhaustiveness 
of form. ‘This is just the subject on which anything like shadowi- 
ness is fatal to success, and the article, though it indicates, as we 
think, an able and probably a distinct thinker, is certainly shadowy 
in its exposition. What, for instance, does Mr. Hodgson 
precisely mean by “envisaging?” The exact significance of 
the word is in its context important, and we do not catch 
the shade of meaning he wishes to convey. Mr. Lewes on 
‘* What is Sensation?” is scrappy, and Mr. Henry Sidgwick on 
‘Philosophy at Cambridge” is scrappy, and Mr. Calderwood 
on Mr, Sidgwick’s treatment of ‘ Intuitionalism” is serappy. 
Mr. Bain on “ Mr. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics” to some extent 
wastes the reader's time, for he summarises a book which every 
reader of the article ought to have read for himself, and reserves 





makers splitting the wood and making up the boxes, the packers care- 
fully stowing the figs, the men loading them into lighters, by which 
they are transported to the fast-sailing vessels waiting for them, which 
are generally clipper schooners of about 120 to 170 tons; the Consuls’ 
offices besieged with numerous applicants for their clearance-papers ; 
the whole combined to form a most active and industrious scene, 


| 


| 
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little space for his own criticisms. Indeed, his criticisms 
are to us rather quaint. He finds fault with Mr. Sidgwick for 
not having done more to organise a calculus of pleasures and 
pains, and suggests that the true way to start such a calculus 


not omitting the numberless dinners and social parties at the different | would have been to study separately the side of ‘‘ pain,” since “the 


hotels and coffee-houses, which are thronged with natives of all nations.” 
Tn the early part of 1859, Sir John Rennie was asked to go to 


Tunis with one of Messrs. Peto and Betts’ agents to examine into 
the feasibility of laying down a line of rails betwecn Goletta and 
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removal of pains is, in many respects, a distinct department, and 
could be rendered remarkably definite,” and since ‘‘morality does 
not cater for men’s pleasures, it only secures them from moles- 
tation in pursuing pleasures for themselves.” Why? Only, we 


the city, and he took advantage of the opportunity to examine suppose, because, as a rule, more happiness is caused, and more 


the ruins of Carthage and those of Utica. All preliminaries for 
the railway were easily adjusted with the Bey, and the concession 
would have been granted and the work carried out, but for the 
obstinacy of Sir John Rennie’s companion, who persisted in 
taking levels, and thus discovering their object to the French 
Consul, whose suspicions regarding the travellers had been almost 
Set at rest. As soon as this functionary discovered their object 
he demanded an audience of the Bey, threatened him with the 
vengeance of France if a concession were granted to any other 


Power, and thus ended the whole affair, which would otherwise | 


have been very successful. In 1866, Sir John Rennie retired from 


pain prevented, by leaving people to look after their own happiness 


| unmolested, than by any organised attempt to give them happiness. 
| But that is only an empirical observation, which cannot have the 


force of a principle, and in any case where happiness can 


clearly be given in quantities much outweighing the pains you 
have the alternative power to prevent, there is no meaning 
in the utilitarian philosophy, if it is not a duty to prefer the 
distribution of the former to the prevention of the latter. Mr. 
Bain’s other criticism on Mr. Sidgwick, namely, that though he 


* Mind: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. No. Ul. April. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 
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cannot assign (on utilitarian principles) any reason why he ought | smaller ones, and a far more liberal use of “ stops.” His subject is nog 


to give up his own happiness for the happiness of another man, 
he can see something more like a good reason for giving up his own 
happiness to the happiness of society as a whole, seems to us 
wholly wanting in force. Of course, if it be granted that the 
greater happiness of any other man has a superior claim on me to 
my own, the greater happiness of a thousand men, or of the society 
which contains thousands and thousands of men, has a still higher 
claim. But if not, how do you get any farther by the use of 
the multiplication-table, or the use of a word implying the or- 
ganisation of the units included in the multiplication? Mr. Bain, 
instead of simplifying the problem, leaves it just where it was. 
Professor Croom Robertson’s paper on the formal logic of 
Professor Jevons is an exceedingly able one, and seems to us to 
hit the one blot in Professor Jevons’s very masterly book,—the 
utterly false psychology of his singularly successful treatment of 
logical problems, We doubt very much, however, whether Pro- 
fessor Robertson can justify what he says of the equal capacity of the 
more natural, and the more strictly psychological logic, for 
practically dealing with such problems as Professor Jevons 
has solved by his ingenious artifice. ‘That artifice seems to 
us to resemble various convenient, but very far from natural 
(indeed, quite accidentally discovered) mathematical artifices, 
by which problems otherwise defying the resources of mathe- 
maticians, have been solved,—that is, it seems to us to be a most 
happy one for the mechanical treatment of logical problems, 
though it attains its results by a path very different from the path 
of our ordinary intellectual processes. Professor Wundt’s paper 
on ‘* Central Innervation and Consciousness”’ is a very able one 
on the physiology of the brain, but like all the productions of the 
same school, it is permeated by the most astonishing assump- 
tions, which appear as destitute of evidence as a human belief 
well can be. Professor Wundt is evidently a great adherent of 
the automatist school of thought. He takes it as a ‘‘ psychological 
postulate” ‘that the internal causation of our mental states 
and the external causation of our movements can never 
conflict with one another. Every movement which has an 
internal cause (¢.g., in conscious motives) necessarily has an 
external cause as well.” There is but one statement of 
a seriously entertained belief in this Review which seems to 
us more remarkable than this, and it is Mr. J. A. Stewart's, in his 
notice of Frauenstiidt’s Neue Briefe iiber die Schopenhauer’sche 
Philosophie : — ‘‘ Responsible means punishable. The only 
effective punishment of congenital vice is death, and this has 
sometimes to be resorted to. ‘Tigers and other dangerous wild 
beasts are responsible in this wide sense. They are not 
responsible because they might have been different, but 
because they may be killed. But where punishment acts as 
a motive, 7.c., becomes the necessary cause of actions tending to its 
avoidance, we are responsible in the strict sense, i.e., punishable 
by the Law, for actions the opposites of which are possible. It is 
only because Law can punish us that we are, strictly speaking, 
responsible, If no overmastering external agency forces us to 
disobey the Law, we are free when we disobey it.” If that had 
been written for Topsy-Turvy World, or for Alice Behind the 
Looking-Glass, it would have been more in place. But there is 


necessarily as dull as Mr. Dowell seems to think, but at present we ha 
found the chapters more interesting, from the historical scraps (if ve 
may so say) that they plentifully contain, than as forming a cmmnail 
narrative. As this volume is dedicated to Sir William Stephenson, ang 
dates from Somerset House, we presume that Mr. Dowell is himself 
engaged in the department of Inland Revenue. 

Handfast to Strangers. By Stephen J. MacKenna. 8 yols, (Cha 
man and Hall.)—The City “ Promoter” is now becoming as troquealie 
recurring a character in novels as the ‘‘ Claimant” was in those ae 


Many, probably, like to read about him ; some, because they haye been 
robbed by him, and enjoy seeing him punished by the unfailing 
justice which is found in the regions of romance; and some, perha 
because they like to think that they are too wise to be entrapped by him, 
Anyhow, the doings of Lawrence Gilmore form the most entertaining pop 
tion of Mr. MacKenna’s novel. The mercantile details have a slightly 
hazy look, but that is only natural. If they were lucidly explai 
the result would certainly be wearisome. But we cannot say much for 
the plot that is carried on in a line parallel to that of Mr, Gil. 
more’s fortunes. A certain colonel, out of something like pure mis. 
chief, persuades his friend that insanity is hereditary in his family, 
and that he ought not to marry. The friend gives up his love, at the 
command of conscience. Then the Colonel turns round, and persuades. 
him that it is all nonsense. The docile friend is only too ready to 
believe, and marries. But he had put together a pile of arguments to 
confirm him in his first resolution. The wife, after the birth of a Son, 
unluckily finds it, and forthwith flies from him, taking her child, Thig 
is, perhaps, possible, but observe the complication which follows. The 
ground of the husband’s belief in hereditary insanity is that his father 
has committed suicide. So it has to be proved that he met his death 
in some other way, and the way invented is this,—that he was murdered 
by his wife’s father! This would once have been thought to be an 
insuperable barrier between the two. Surely some more natural way 
out of the difficulty niight have been discovered. The author wishes 
we suppose, to compensate for one horror by another, but it would have 
been in better taste to sacrifice this effect, and to have accounted for the 
death by an accident. 

Home Talks. By John Humfrey Noyes. Edited by Alfred Barron 
and George Noyes Miller. (Oneida: published by the Community, 
London: Triibner.)—This volume contains discourses delivered by the 
chief of the Oneida Community, taken down from his lips, and after. 
wards revised by the speaker. They are of a somewhat vague religions 
character, but often thoughtful, often even edifying. One might read 
many pages without finding out that the preacher was anything else 
than a Christian minister of what are called advanced views, and more 
than ordinary ability. Now and then we catch a glimpse of something 
else. “One might as well think of loving some particular tune, and no 
other, as to think of loving some particular woman to the exclusion of 
all others,” an utterance interpreted further on, when we find it said 
that Marriage and Death are the two disintegrators of the Paradise of 
Home, and that the organisers that confront them are “Communism 
and Resurrection.” So the angel of light shows his cloven hoof. 











Practical Educationists and their Systems of Teaching. By James 
Leitch. (Glasgow: Maclehose.)—In this volume we have a series of 
lectures delivered by the author, who is Principal of the Church of 
Scotland Normal School at Glasgow, to the students under his charge. 
The idea is a good one, and allowing for what seems to us an occasional 
hastiness in the author’s judgment, has been well carried out. - It is toe 











no marvel in the present day like the marvel of profoundly 
sceptical beliefs, 
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often the case in education that a teacher starts with his work as if he 
were absolutely the first person to practise his art. He cannot profit 


by the experience of others, because he knows absolutely nothing about 
their successes or failures. It is one of the objects of a normal school 
to prevent a system so wasteful of time and labour, and Mr. Leitch has 
contributed something of real value to this end. His opening chapter 
deals with John Locke, whose views on education were much in advance 


A Sketch of the History of Taxes in England, from the Earliest Times | of his age. The next describes the work of Pestalozzi, a well-known 


to the Present Day. By Stephen Dowell. Vol. I. To the Civil War, 
1642. (Longmans.)—It is doubtful how far a subject like this, so inter- 
woven with the political and social history of the country, of which, 
indeed, it is an integral part, can be with profit treated separately. 
Mr. Dowell, however, has undertaken it, and we have here the first in- 


name, about which few people have any definite knowledge. Dr. Andrew 
Bell and Joseph Lancaster are the subjects of chapters iii. and iv. 
Samuel Wilderspin, the founder of infant-schools, and David Stow, to 
whose exertions Sunday-schools are much indebted, furnish the subjects 
for two more chapters; and in the concluding section, Mr. Leitch 





stalment of his labours. In the preface we find a modest apology for 
the style being “lighter than that usually adopted in treating a fiscal 
subject.” We should hardly have discovered this characteristic of our 
author, unless, indeed, a subject is lightened by the introduction of a 
most remarkable army of quotations, from all sorts and conditions of 
previous writers. In the midst of a precise description of taxes on the 
nobles, we stumble over a quotation from “ Lothair,” and the formidable 
array of authorities named in the foot-notes includes the names of 
Froissart, Professor Stubbs, Matthew Paris, Guizot, Mr. H. Mayhew, 
the Times newspaper, and a host of others. When the work is complete, 
we may return to the subject at greater length, in the meantime, we 
entreat Mr. Dowell, if possible, to mend his style somewhat. We do 


not mind its “lightness,” but there is hardly a page where some long 
and intricate sentence does not require breaking up into two or three 








discusses the educational views of Mr. Spencer. He writes a lively 
and vigorous style, is not without a sense of humour, praises and criti- 
cises with candour and freedom, and altogether may be said to have 
produced an instructive and entertaining volume. Another book of 
no little practical value on the same subject is Systems of Education, 
by John Gill (Longmans), described on the title-page as “ A History 
and Criticism of the Principles, Methods, Organisation, and Moral Dis- 
cipline Advocated by Eminent Educationists.” Mr. Gill’s method is & 
good one. He divides his work into chapters, in which he successively 
treats of “Grammar Schools,” “The Common School,” “ Infants’ 
Schools,” “ Elementary Schools,” and “ Amateurs and Helpers.” Each 
chapter contains some account of persons more or less eminent who. 
have been concerned with its special subject. Thus, for instance, in 
the first we read about Ascham, Comenius, Milton, John Locke, and 








year or so since. He is not, however, at present at least, so tiresome 
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us Knox. We can recommend the volume, which is of mode- 
“School education,” says Mr. Gill in his 
«has to become a science.” At present it is simply empiric, 
“et ‘ for a teacher to have any notion of what his 
and it is even unt 7 
ssors bave done. Here he may certainly learn a good deal. 

Through the Ages: @ Psychological Romance. By the Author of “ The 
Honeymoon.” (Chapman and Hall.)—This is one of the biggest, and 
nearly the silliest, work of fiction we have ever read. The author is a 

man, but he is old enough to know what is due to good-taste 

and the ordinary sense of society, and such knowledge should have 
preserved him from following up the literary escapade called ‘‘ The 
Honeymoon * which was good-humouredly quizzed at the time of 
its appearance as & pieco of folly perpetrated by a boy—with 
gach a production as Through the Ages. Its serious pretensions 
constitute an offence, which it would be easier and pleasanter 
merely to laugh at than gravely to rebuke, but when we find a 
strong flavour of profanity pervading three big volumes of 
rhapsody, combined with an assumption of science and philosophy, 
it is impossible to dismiss the case with the simple verdict,—trash ! 
The literature of spiritualism is not, as a whole, dangerous. It is 
mostly as vulgar and illiterate in style as it is marvellous in sub- 
stance, and its attraction is strictly confined to the z/luminati. But the 
Count de Medina Pomér, who represents the most advanced school of 
spiritualism, tho ** Reincarnationists,” whose prophet is Alan Kardec, 
and their God certainly not the God of the Christian Revelation, appeals 
to a very different public, and he appeals to them under a specious 
disguise, against which they ought to be warned. Through the Agesisa 
continuation of the history of the beautiful Spaniard, Conchita, who did 
the silly mysticism and higher-education business in “The Honey- 
moon.” We are introduced to her death-bed on the present occasion, 
and we have every reason to regret that the proud bride of the baronial 
coronet died in her confinement, for she returns, after the Katie-King 
fashion, and relates to Lord Carlton, her doubly devoted husband, all 
her “reincarnations,” prefaced by half a volume of very unedifying, so- 
called argument, but really rhapsody, abont tho destiny of the soul, 
and its relation to higher spheres of being. Thus does Conchita 
announce what is in store for Lord Carlton, and his readers :— 

“To-morrow, when the silver rays of the moon shall once more be 
reflected upon the phosphorescent waters of the bay before us,I will 
tell you of my past. How, from being the most wicked of sinners, I 
have become an angel of the spheres; how, out of the most violent of 
hatreds, has grown up the most unselfish love! And how wo have 
progressed, by slow but marked degrees, from a half-savage state to 
our present station, gradually passing from darkness into light, and 
making our way slowly, but surely, through the ages.” 
Conchita begins with her birth, 645 B.C., and we have Buddhism and 
Brahminism ; but it is not our purpose to deal with the book in any 
detail, so we leaye the author’s notions of those systems, and his 
dissertations on star-distances and the velocity of light, to those 
whom they may amuse; we merely wish to protest against his novel 
asnonmoral and profane. By “nonmoral,” we don’t mean indecent,— 
it is not that; we mean that its writer, whether consciously or not, 
ignores moral responsibility. By “profane” we mean all that the word 
implies. A “reincarnation” of the Indian princess, as a sister of 
Barabbas, a frequenter of the house at Bethany, and a confidante of 
the love-story of Saint Mary Magdalen, is detailed, and our Lord 
is introduced as one of the personages of the audacious fable. This 
is a violation of propriety which cannot be too severely censured, 


A Nile Journal. By T. G. Appleton. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Appleton 
modestly says in his dedication that his is “like a thousand other 
journals, full of trivial details, and without learning or eloquence.” 
Our impression is that, if it has a fault, it is sometimes a trifle too 
eloquent. But it is decidedly interesting, and romarkably successful in 
giving a certain freshness to descriptions that have been done before 
times without number. If it is success in a traveller to make his 
readers wish to follow his steps, Mr. Appleton has succeeded. He gives 
one a strong sense of the delightfulness of life on the Nile, though ho 
is honest enough to confess that there, as here, there is an east wind, or 
something just as disagreeable. 

New Eprtions.—We are glad to seo a second edition of a really 
humorous book, full of good drawing and fan. Mrs. Mundi at Home, 
Lines and Outlines. By Walter Crane. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Mr. 
Walter Crane has almost John Leech’s art of making a pretty face with 
two or three strokes of the pen. What an admirable picture, to namo 
one out of many, is that which is illustrated in these lines !— 


‘Dame Europe was there, in the last Paris passion, 
Miss America, too, in identical fashion; 
With Asia and Africa picking their crumbs, 
And Australia melting her gold sugar-plums.” 


Theox-eyed beauty of Asia and the chubby infancy of Australia are capital. 
——We have also a new edition of Mr. Timbs’s very entertaining book 
of anecdotes, Doctors and Patients (Bentley and Son); of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy (Smith, Elder, and Co.); of The Naggletons, 
and Miss Violet and her Offers, by Shirley Brookes (Bradbury, Agnew, 
4nd Co.)——In the “new cheap edition” of Mr. Nicholas Mitchell’s 
Poetical works, we have Famous Women and Heroes (Tegg), and a 


gate size, Very heartily. 
face 





“ people’s edition ” of Spiritual Songs, by John S. B. Monsell (Longmans), | 


that the sheets were passing through the press during the fatal illness 
which terminated the life of its estimable author.——Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. publish M. Jules Verne’s popular books in “an authorised, 
illustrated edition.” We have before us The Blockade-Runners, Adventures 
of Three Englishmen and Three Russians in South Africa, Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea, A Floating City, Five Weeks ina 
Balloon, From the Earth to the Moon, and its sequel, Around the Moon. 
The Devil's Chain, by Edward Jenkins, M.P. (Strahan), has reached 
a tenth thousand. 

Mesers. Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us a box of vory pretty 
Easter Cards. The institution of pictorial missives of this kind is 
getting, perhaps, a little overdone; but if such cards are to be issued at 
all, it would be difficult to find more skilfully executed ones than 
these. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
BELGRAVIA: 


AN ILLUSTRATED LONDON MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s, Monthly. 


The MAY NUMBER will contain Contributions 
from Algernon C. Swinburne, Charles Reade, jun., 
E. Lynn Linton, J. Comyns Carr, Joseph Knight, 
Cuthbert Bede, and other well-known writers; the 
Continuation of Miss Braddon's Story, “Joshua 
Haggard’s Danghter.” and the First Chapters of a New 
Novel, “ Juliet,” by Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. With Dlus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley, RB. P. Leitch, and 
others. 








Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s each. 


THE 
PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Mostly Ilustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du 

Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8S. L. Fildes, Henry 

Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. 
Mahoney, and others. 


Wilkie Collins. 


The WOMANinWHITE. | MAN and WIFF. 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS or MRS.? 


The NEW MAGDALEN 
The FROZEN DEEP. 
The MOONSTONE. MY MISCELLANIES. 
HIDE and SEEK. The LAW & the LADY. 
E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine S. Macquoid.—The EVIL EYE. 
Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
Florence Marryat.—OPEN! SESAME! 
Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 


James Payn.—The BEST of HUSBANDS. 
WALTER'S WORD. 


John Saunders,—GUY WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 


The DEAD SEORET. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. 


Authors of *‘Gideon’s Rock.’’ 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope.—The WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
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5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
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CHANDOS: a Novel. 
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Story. 

PUCK ; hisVicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


TRICOTRIN. A bOG of FLANDERS. 
CECIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE. 
MAINE'S GAGE. TWO LITTLE 


HELD in BONDAGE, WOODEN SHOES: a 
SIGNA. Sketch. 
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CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. d Kiel 
DUCATION at the SEASIDE.—An 
OXFORD GRADUATE receives a limited 
number of PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
&c.—Address, “OC, OC. C.,” Dorman’s Library, St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea. 


EV. EDMUND FOWLE (Author of 

a@ most successful Series of Latin and Greek 

Books and other Works), PREPARES BOYS for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—For Terms (inclusive), address 
Amesbury House, Reigate Hill, teigate. 


\ R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
i WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


BeriGHTON, COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Braa, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH Newton, M.A. 

fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May 2nd. 


NOWER-STREET SCHOOL, for 

J GIRLS. —The School RE-OPENS after the 
Easter Holidays on THURSDAY, APRIL 27. Fees 
Two, Three, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a Term.— 
For further particulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 
School Boarding-House, in connection with the above, 
79 Gower Street. 


NOQUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 
i) receives BOYS into her house between the ages of 
six and thirteen. In addition to the usual course of 
instruction, lessons are given in Class-singing, Draw- 
ing, Drilling, and Carpentry. The ensuing term will 
begin on MAY 3. 

Bingfleld, Albert Road. = 
rmwo YOUNG ENGLISHMEN 

desirous of learning the GERMAN LANGUAGE 
can be received, either now or the Ist May, into the 
house of a Clergyman where only German is spoken. 
J. DREW, Esq., of Haringey Park, Crouch End, will 
kindly give particulars and references ; or speiection 
can be made direct to Pastor HERRMANN, Stendal, 
Saxony, Prussia. 


NIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Wo JUNE ENTRANCE-EXAMINATION, 

One Scholarship of the value of £100 a year, Two 
Scholarships given by the Goldsmiths’ Company, of 
the value of £60 and £40 a year, and an Exhibition 
given by the Clothworkers' Company, all tenable for 
Three Years, will be awarded in connection with this 
Examination. Forms of Entry may be obtained on 
application to the Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, 17 Cun- 
ningham Place, London, N.W. These Forms must be 
returned, filled up, on or before April 29. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connection with University College, 
London. Additional subjects for Summer Session :— 
GREEK (Talfourd Ely, Esq.)—1. Elementary : Tues- 
days, 3.45; and Wednesdays, 2.30; beginving April 25. 
2. Advanced: Tuesdays aud Thursdays, 12.30, begin- 
ning April 25. 

LATIN (Talfourd Ely, Esq.)—Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays, 12.30, beginning April 24. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR (Prof. Cassal)—Mondays and 
Fridays, 3.30, beginning April 24. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from 1760 to 1802 (Prof. 
Bund)—Fridays, 5.30, beginning April 21. 

Prospectuses at the Office in the College, or of J. E. 
MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 

UNDLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THk Grocers’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Olassical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

Apply to the Head Master (elect), Rev. H.ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., Godolphin School, Hammersmith (Late 
Scholar of University College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Haileybury College). 

The next Term begins May 8. 


— BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 
~~ NEXT TERM will begin on Wednesday, May 
8rd. 
The School was instituted ten years ago in the hope 
of supplying a good education to boys unable to attend 
Public Schools. The course of instruction is much 
the same as that pursued in University College School, 
London. = 
MASTERS. 


A 

Classics—F. W. Levander, F.R A.S., Managing Master, 
and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy—John 
Bridge, MA. Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of London. 
Chemistry—F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll. Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy, 
English, History, Geography—F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S , and Mr. Archibaid Ballantyne. 
French—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in Uni- 
versity College School. 
German—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German in 
University College, London. 
Writing—C, F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School. 
Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in 
University College School. 
Gymnastics—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

Music—Fenciag—Dancing. 
Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 
Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 
































HELTENHAM COLLEGE— {| 


ns 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, B 
—WANTED, immediately, a SeOe TOL, 

the COUNCIL, Salary £200 per annum, 

who has had some experience in canvassing for 

preferred, other qualifications being equal, A —— 


arise Guclgnine jestimonials and fall pared 
res © Hon. retary of Un ersity 
Bristol, Shannon Court, Bristol. - College, 
IRaITy COlT RAL Ul 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 
CHAIR of CHEMISTRY.—OHAIR of MODE: 
HISTORYand LITERATURE.—Arrangements ha, RN 
been = 4 = coauee for the com: 
operations in October next, gentleme 
apply for the above are hereby informed (onan S 
information may be obtained after May Ist. 
addressed to the Secretary of University letter 
Bristol, Shannou Court, Bristol. 
AJ Tonuw >) 
| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
—The SLADE PROFESSORSHIP of Ping 
ART will become VACANT at the end of the 
Session, Professor Poynter haviug accepted ¢ 
pointment of Director-General of Fine-Art S¢ 
connection with the Art Department of the South 
Kensington Museum. Candidates for the Professor. 
ship are requested to send in their “pplications ang 
testimonials not later than Saturday, April 29th, to the 
undersigned, from whom information respecting the 
duties, emoluments, and other particulars of the Pro. 
fessorship, may be obtained. 
HARRY BROWN, 
March 14, 1876. Assistant-Secretary to the Council, 


[NVeEnsiTy COLLEGE, LONDON 
SCHOOL. ’ 


Head Master—H. Weston EvE, M.A., late F, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ellow of 
Vice-Master—E, R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
The SUMMER TERM, 1876, will n f 
Pupils on Tuesday, April 25, at 9.30 ey —_ 
The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minatey’ 
walk from the termini of several other railways, 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punish. 
ment or impositions, 
Prospectuses, containing full information reg 
the courses of instruction given in the School, f 
and other particulars, may he obtained at the office of 
the College. HARRY BROWN, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Council, 


7 O GRADUATES, Oxon. and Can. 
tab., one in Holy Orders, starting early in May 
for North Italy and Switzerland, vid the Mediter. 
ranean, are prepared to take a Pupil as Companion, 
Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” St. John’s Rectory, Chest 
ham, Manchester. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS pp 
WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
EXHIBITION will open on MONDAY, April 24th. 
5 Pall Mall East. Admittance 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 


rMHE LATE EMILE LESSORE.—In 
announcing the Death of this celebrated Artist, 
Mr. Mortlock begs to state that he has made: 
ments with Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons for 
the exhibition of the Works painted on Queen's Ware 
which they have reserved during Mr. Lessore’s-con- 
nection with the Firm. The whole are now on view 
the Galleries, 31 Orchard Street. Catalogues, price 
6d, may be obtained at the Galleries; or at 
Wedgwood's, Etruria, Staffordshire. 


—_— and INDIAN CARPETS, 




















IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET aaa TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“dq SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mauvufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
hame, beg to remind the public that every article pre 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (ise 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E, 


ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are.pst- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR. ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURGESS and SON’s.” 
[ 7 V 2B TONIC. 
ud (GEORGE and WELGH'S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its.stimulating, alterative, 
restorative, and strengihening properties, has attained 
great popularity. 1t proves invaluable in pros 
debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 
Price 28 9d and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Ooffee. 
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EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- I PHCENIX FI 
C A R S O N . Ss P A I N T. H . TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The Street and R.. IR, eee pet 
ISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE only House in London exclu- { 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
Pato PRINCE OF WALES. ony a =a SaDRoot ances effected in all parts of the world. 
testy wend fn ot ne ot FURNITURE. Secretaries {JON J. BROOMFIELD. 
It is especially applicable to H™= & SON. ey ig By pene 
wooD. IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. EDSTEADS 1807.—Reports, Prospectases, and Forms may be had 
*  gewt. Free to all Stations. . OF Sn eS Seeger some, 
can BE LAID ON Dy UNSKILLED LABOUR. EDDING. "GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LD IN ALL COLOURS. 
seuern ant Soutmantate Bet Bove pPDBOOM FURNITURE. | Ee eeetie bebe: eee 
UED upon Adelaide and the gee towns in 





WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvpGaTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

Awp 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY WORLD. 


Edition), containing 450 Illus- 

trations, with prices, sent free 

Ld on spp ication to 
May ¢* 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 


H™4 & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 








ARY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"— Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 





rs 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 





INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 








pape} ey burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
b] 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S) — presets sperient fo delicate constitutions, 


DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Bilious Head- 

ache and Depression of Spirits —Whenever there 
is any excess ef bile, or when that secretion does not 
naturally pass from the liver, it enters the circulation, 
vitiates the blood, and gives rise to headache, sickness, 
weariness, and depression of spirits. This evil is 
readily corrected by a few doses of these Pills, which 
work a speedy cure, without creating nausea, or 
weakening the st h, q too frequently 
entailed by the administration of purgatives. Hol- 
loway's Pills simultaneously purify and strengthen. 
They improve the appetite, cleanse the palate, and 
invigorate the stomach. These Pills act as the most 
successful alteratives, effecting a silent and certain 
change for the better in every organ which has become 
disordered, either through luxurious living or other 
causes. 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 





Price 1s 64 per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
; London, E.O. 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air 
and beautiful scenery. Appointments perfect. 
Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250rooms. Table 
@héite daily. Tariff on application to manager, Lfra- 
combe, North Devon. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcbeners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 

ts, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
28 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded stat ts frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have hever been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

OCAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODY NE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Sp 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
— O. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
bt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ent M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
ee it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
‘ a Dr. B. J. Bouton and Co, Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
e have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Brow! in bottles at 1s 144, 28 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
each ho 8S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 

















— = } nol collected. 
oney rece on de tat agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street E.O. sated 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and it Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST [NSURANCE OFPICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO —_—- is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund .......c:00-seseereeeee£1,574,118 
Annual Income 217,374 
B,. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


OX MILLION STERLING has 








been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-vup CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annual! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


{—_, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 ee £5,441,545 
Income for the past year..... 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to Decem 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st D be , 1874 662,104 
y 












te Re hitherto 
lotted 5,523,138 

The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the New (Rs- 
VISED AND REDUCED) Rates OF Premium recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON StREET, LONDON. 


THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 
Which will shortly be ready for submission at the 
Annual General Meeting to be held this month, will 
show that the Company's New Business during last 
year, both in England and India, was in excess of the 
preceding year, viz.:— 

1874.—698 Policies, for £366,630. 

1875.—811 Policies, for £376,160. 

THe Position OF POLICY-HOLDERS AS ON 318sT 
December, 1875, will also be shown, and may be sum- 
marised thus :— 

Policies on the Company's risk, 2,390, for £1,160,718 

Annual! Premiam Income £51,856 

Gross Premiums received..,.........+...+ evececsoces £122,691 














» (Net Premiums In- 
~~ ge KO poe eau real £192,121 
— Guarantee Fand... £47,339 


This sum of £132.121, over 1! per cent. on the sub- 
sisting Assurances, is much more than sufficient to 
— for present and prospective claims, and cannot 

used for expenses or other general purposes of the 
Company. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
la t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is ded by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on = on to 
Mesers. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 











J. T. DAVENPORT, 383 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 


CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Herbert 


With Maps, crown 8vo, 14s. 


WOOD, Major, Royal Engineers. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vyo, 9s. 


Second Series. By 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 


HARDY, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


Du Maurier. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


By Edward Whitaker, 


PARLEY MAGNA. 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. 3 


vols, 


By Thomas 


With Eleven Illustrations by George 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, in emblematic cloth, fcap. 4to, 6s. 


LORD BYRON 


Or, Rome and her Pilgrim. 
By “ MANFRED.” 
Poem in the Stanza of Childe Harold, replying to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “‘ Lady Byron Vindicated.” 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


VINDICATED; 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BATTLE OF DORKING.”’ 
This day is published. 


Tam UW@lhUS 


By the AUTHOR of “ The BATTLE of DORKING.” 
8 vols. crown 8y0, £1 5s 6d. 
(Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


LEM MM A. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 18s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events 


at Home and Abroad for the Year 1875. NEW SERIES. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 


1874, may be had, price 18s each.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors, 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNIvEs, Ivory, per'doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELEcTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 
— Spoons, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. 
PaprreR-MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Disu COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— LiQueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAmMpPps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &. 
BronZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLAsSs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





A.D. 1700. 


Fenvers—Bright, 45s'to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—?2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

- Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HoT-WATER FiTTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 





CASH’S 
ROUGH 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


KNITTED 


J. & J. 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


TOWELS. 


CASH, 


No. IIL, now ready, price Six Shilli Bek 
HE CHURCH re 
T REVIEWS ST ERLY 


iii CONTENTS. 
. TURAL ELIGION — 
Miracles, The Rationale or 


2. SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND LENDING- 
nae NG-LIBRARY Lrrgpa. 
> — Tone PSALTER. 
. Dr. AVIDSON’S TRANSLATION 
TESTAMENT. . 9 
5. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 
6. THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
7. FEMININE FICTION. 
8. ALL SOULS, OXFORD, AND THE 
Notices. Nation, Short 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and Co. 
os nd Co., New Street Square, 


rEALID OMawpMmny!).  2aS 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 282, is NOW PUBLISHED, ° 
e ae bg anteny 
REEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH P: 
Sirk WILLIAM AND CAROLINE Euescum 
PLATE AND PLATE-BUYERS. ; 
TAINE ON THE OLD RéGIME IN FRANCE. 
- KASGAR, PAMIR, AND TIBET. 
THE KEpPPELS: LORD ALBEMARLE. 
7. UTILITARIANISM AND MORALITY. 
8. SWINBURNE'S EssaYs. 
9. CHURCH INNOVATIONS. 
*,* Nos. 279 and 280 (forming Vol. 
the General Index to Velnuet 122 Pe re od 
Quarterly Review. the 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street, 


rf HE EDINBURGH REVigw. 
a Ft APRIL, was published on THURS 


New 


gue 92 


- 











a CONTENTS. 
ONNOP THIRLWALL, BISHOP OF Sr, 
RECENT ScoOTTIsH NOVELS. ™ Daven 
RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY Lossgg 
— mga | INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, — 
INDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT 
COMMERCE. -_ 
LorD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES, 
CAPPONI'S REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE, . 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 
LIFE AND LetTers OF LORD MACAULAY, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. ang 
O. BLACK. 


SOON HP gH 








Now ready, price 6s. 
\ ESTMINSTER REVIE 
New Series, No. XOVIIL APRIL, 1876, 
CONTENTS. 

Our COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN, 

ScoTtTisH UNIVERSITIES. 

“Ovurpa's” NOVELS. 

ROUSSELET'’S TRAVELS IN INDIA. 

“ FREE-WILL” AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Tae CIvit SERVICE. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology.—2. Philo- 
sophy.—3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels, 
—4, Science.—5. History and Biography.—6, Belles 
Lettres.—7. Miscellane:. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, 


ECRETAR Y.— CORRESPOND- 
ENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 

BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONES 

PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

OYAL IKISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Si 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Oo., Royal 
Works, Belfast and London. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S. 


. 


SIH goto 











Table, Des |Orv 
The Blades are all of the "| sert. I 
finest Steel. ———| 





8s. d)s. dis. 

84-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 16 ./ Il . 3 
20 

8 





34 ditto balance ditto ..... |. 
3§ ditto, ditto ........ ovcese 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto .. 
4 ditto extra large ditto..... ai ° 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 ./ 35 . . 
Ditto, with silver ferrules | 45 .| 36.) 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 52. : 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .| 19 .| 7 @ 


ILLIAM 5%. 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 4 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oa’ me 

st free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations 

s unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and 

of the 30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUB- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a 8 fixed 
rate. 

















In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, 
their signature— cs 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which noné is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worees- 
ter; OkOSsSE and BLACKWELL, London; and 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 





out the world.—[November, 1874.] 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Fight with Fortune. 


A By 
MonTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


fo Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 
‘Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. - so iti 
eat are true oor Sr May Pomme ph's char- 


Bi, By the Author of “My 


ore than common merit. Ersilia isa 
oh ghee beauty, and her story holds the 
= der with an unrelaxing interest.”—Spectator. 


Guardian and Lover. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 

“ rit in this novel. It is amusing, and 

ants be popular.”"—Post. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
«A delightful story. The reader's sympathies, once 


enlisted for Diana, never flag.”"—John Bull. 
The Manchester Man. By Mrs. 
@.L. Banks. 3 vols. 


tory has considerable merit. It is well 
cee ea vivacious, and often powerful, and has a 
deal of varied incident. The characters are life- 


"Saturday Review. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 
Dovenas. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


T)CCLESIASTICAL PUBLICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY in the CHURCHYARD; or, 
the Case for the Burial Bills Restated. By J. CARVELL 


Wmuams. Price Is. 
Dean STANLEY on DISESTABLISHMENT. 


4d, 
one ESTABLISHED CHURCH; its Patronage, 
Duties, ani Probable Future. By the Rev. H. J. 
ALCOCK, M.A., late Curate of St. Michael's, Stockwell. 


Price 1s. 
ENDIT, or MEND IT? viz, the Present Union of 
Church and State. By the Rev. H. J. ALOocK. Is. 
HISTORICAL and LEGAL FACTS RELATING to 
the CHURCHES of the ESTABLISHMENT. Price 4d. 
MODERN PLEAS for CHURCH ESTABLISH- 
MENT EXAMINED. Price 5s, 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, half-bound, 7s. 
HE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE 
and TECHNICAL TERMS, used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, and Trades. 
By W. BucHaANAN. New and Revised Edition, with 
lement, by JAMES A. SMITH. 
on: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 





Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
RK. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RopertT Watts, M.D., 
MBECS., LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
OHAIR of EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY of 
EDINBURGH. 
ae Now ready, price 1s. 
AUGURAL ADDRESS by S. S. 
LAURIE, A.M., Professor of the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education in the University of Edin- 


EDMONSTON and DovaLAs, 88 Princes Street, Edin- 
; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Paternoster 


Row, London. 





Now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. . 

HE ASSAULT of DELHI: a Vin- 

dication of her Majesty's 52nd Light Infantry 

and the Third Column of Assault from the Aspersions 

of Sir John Kaye. By Major J. A. BAYLEY, late of the 

Sind Light Iniantry, and commanding the Storming 
Party of the Third Column. 

Wiliam Rinaway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 








“= NOTICE. 
R. SERJEANT COX’S NEW 
WORK, The MECHANISM of MAN. Vol. L, 
now ready, price 10s 6d. Book I. Introductory. Book 
I The Mechanism of Man. Book III. The Forces 
that Move the Mechanism, Life, Mind, Soul. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


CHURCH DOOR-WAY in MILAN. 

—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44d, or 
by post 41d) for View—also for View and Plan of New 
Stables, Crown Street—Macklin’s House, with View— 
On Building in Concrete—The Piecework Question— 
a te—The Tay Bridge—Art and Sanitary Matters, 
&—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


0 BOOK-BUYERS. and 
a LIBRARIANS.—Just published, a Catalogue of 
nd-hand Books, in all classes of Literature, 
pted for Gentlemen's Libraries, Book Societies, &c, 
laeerded free, on application to J.ROCHE, Bookseller, 
Southampton Row. Holborn, W.O. 
ee Libraries Purchased. 
\ ANTED, TWO COPIES of the 
Bo “NATIONAL REVIEW” of October, 1861. 
gs les would be purchased. Apply to Mr. 
BAIRD, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Stree 
Strand, London, W.C. , - . 








LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 
THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW VOLUME BY MR. FERGUSSON. 
Now ready, with 400 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 42s. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, FRS. 


Forming the Third Volume of the New Edition of the “ History of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
Architecture.” 


“In the last edition of this work the Indian chapters extended only to about 300 pages, with 200 Illustra- 
tions, and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, more than half the original text has 





been cancelled, and consequently at least 600 pages of the present work are original matter, and 200 illustra- 
tions—and these by far the most important—have been added. These, with the new chronological and topo- 
graphical details, present the subject to the English reader in a more compact and complete form than has 
been attempted in any work on Indian architecture hitherto published.”"—Z.rtract from Preface. 


*,* Owing to the additional matter and Illustrations the price of this Volume is TWO GUINEAS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. By Charles Darwin, 


F.R.S., Author of “ Voyage of a Naturalist,” “Origin of Species,” “ Descent of Man,” &c. 


By the Same. 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING 


PLANTS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIL 


The VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 
under DOMESTICATION. Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 





FOURTH EDITION, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8yo, 3ls 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD, from 
the EARLIEST RECORDS to the FALL of the WESTERN EMPIRE, A.D. 455. By 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A., one of the Contributors to the “ Dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Biography, and Geography,” ‘The Student’s Manuals of Old and New 
Testament History,” &c. 


“In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs here referred to, but also the remarkable incidents 
of the periods between the respective epochs, one great and rare power was required—that of condensation. 
There are cases in which an historian not only has superabundance of materials, but he is bound to use them 
all. Such a case has existed here; and Mr. Smith has been equal to its exigencies. The style of the volumes 
is sustained with the equal tone of a single, able, unimpassioned, and dignified historian throughout.”"— 
Atheneum. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 





With Maps and 500 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 42s. 


TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative of 


Discoveries and Researches made on the Site of [lium and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. 
HENRY SCHLIEMANN. Edited by PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Author of “ Anciont History 
from the Earliest Records,” &c. 


EXTRACT FROM Mr. GLADSTONE'S “ HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM.” 


“ The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in the Plain of Troy cannot justly be approached without an expression 
of admiration for his disinterested liberality, his unwearied energy, and bis generous enthusiasm; and of 
gratitude for the services he has rendered to the lovers and students of Homer, and to the history of the 
world...... lt appears to me that the discoveries of Schliemann, and the arguments of Von Eckenbrecher, have 
established with all reasonable certainty the claim of Hissarlik to be the site of Troy which the poet of the 
‘Iliad’ had before his mental vision, while I cannot hesitate to say that Von Eckenbrecher has utterly destroyed 
the claims of every site which has been proposed.” 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The WICKED LORD LYTTELTON. 
Morals of the 18th Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers— 
Lord Lyttelton’s Famous Dream, &c. 

The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON (known as “The 
Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). By THomas Frost, Author of “ The Old Showman,” 
“Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “The Life of the Conjurors,” &c. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

“Is thoroughly readable.”— World. 


The GREAT CANAL, its HISTORY, &e. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps. 
The GREAT CANAL at SUEZ: its Political, Engineering, 


and Financial History; with an Account of the Struggles of its Projector, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. By Percy FITZGERALD, Author of ‘* The Life of David 
Garrick,” ‘“* The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 


Now ready, with a Memoir and Two Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCGH’S LEGACY, and OTHER 
LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of “ Gabriel 
Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL Rossetti and F. HUEFFER. 


4+Tt is impossible to help marvelling at the breadth of observation.""—Academy. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


By JAMES GRANT. 
MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. 
Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
MY OWN CHILD. By Ftorence Marryart, Author of 


“ Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” ‘‘ Prey of the 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


By JAMEs 


By MAYNE REID. 
The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 


of “Lost Lenore,” “The White Gauntlet,’ “Half-Bloods,’ “The Rifle 
Rangers,” “‘ The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rapett, Author of 


“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,’ “Home, Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Written generally with a crispness and vigour we are unaccustomed to associate 
with the ordinary fiction of lady novelists."—7imes. 
“Is decidedly well worth reading." — Vanity Fair. 


By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winertetp. 3 vols. 


“Ts a novel not only of the season, but for all time."—Morning Post. 
“ Deserves to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season.”— 
World, 
By H. T. CRAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 
White,” &c. 3 vols. 
* Readable and lively." —A‘henzum.——“A story of great merit."—Court Journal. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Grorce Dove.as, 
Author of “ Brown as a Berry.” 3 vols. 
“The opening chapters of this novel are very pretty."—Standard. 
“The story is pleasantly told."—John Bull, 


By DORA RUSSELL. 
ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russet, Author of “ The 


Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &, 3 vols. 


“ Some of the characters—especially that of the clever, worldly schoolmistress— 
are very cleverly drawn.”"—Sitandard. 
“ Full of incident, freshness, and vivacity.”"—Newcastle Chronicle. 


By Mrs. TYLEE. 
HURREE DE FONTENAY; or, All Lost save Honour. By 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
— MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
RECENTLY ISSUED, AND ON SALE BY 


Messrs. LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly; 
Mr. QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly; and Messrs. ASHER and Co., 13 Bedford Row, 
Covent Garden, London. Also by Messrs. ASHER and Co., Berlin. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in the Years 
1854-1860. Additional MSS. 19,720-24,026. 1875, 8vo, 15s. 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Spanish Language in the British Museum, 
by Don Pascual de Gayangos. Vol.I. 1875, 8vo,15s. (Including Class I. Theology ; 
Il. Belles Lettres and Science; IIT. History.) 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. IV. A Selection from the 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria. Prepared by Major-General Sir H. OC. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.B.S., assisted by George Smith, Assistant, Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 1875, fol., £1. (Containing 70 Tithographed 
plates of Inscriptions, including the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. I. The Coins of the 
Eastern Khaleefehs, Amawee and ‘Abbdsee. By S. L. Poole. Edited by R. S. 
Poole, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum. 1875, 8vo, 12s. (With 
eight plites of typical specimens, executed by the autotype mechanical process 
from casts in plaster; five Indices, &.) 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, Vol. II. Catalogue of the Striges, 
or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. By RB. B. Shai Assistant, Department of Zoology, 
— Museum. 1875, 8vo, 168. (With Index, Woodcuts, and fourteen coloured 
plates.) 

Catalogue of Marine Polyzea in the Collection of the British Museum, Part IIL 
Cyclostomata. By George Busk, F.B.S. 1875, 8vo, 5s. (With 34 lithographed 


plates, by the Author.) 
British Museum, March 18, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 








| ne ‘ER CITY. By Ouwa. 1 vol. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





a 
GRANT & CO’S LisT 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


By B. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald,” &c, 


BOOK OF MENUS. 








THE 


By FIN BEC, 
Author of ‘‘ The Epicure’s Year-Book,” “ The Cupboard Papers,” ée, 

A handsome volume, in cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece, gilt ‘ 

on toned paper, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. Among the Heads of Contents s Dried 
FIN BEC'’S INTRODUCTION. CEREMONIAL ENTE " 

DINNERS AND DINNER-GIVING. | CITY MENUS. RTAINMENTS, 

THE WINE CELLAR. WHITEBAIT MENUS. 
ROYAL MENUS. 


MENUS FOR ALL THE EAR 
FIN BEO'S SORAP-BOOR o> eOUND 


ee, 


SHAKESPEARE DINNERS. 





THIRD EDITION OF 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


LADY DISDAIy 


At all the Libraries. 
ee) 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES: 
A Book ror WANDERERS AND ANGLERS. 
By W. SENIOR (“ Red Spinner ”). 
In 1 vol. fancy boards, 28; in cloth, bevelled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3s 64, 


DEAR 








—e 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE ORVIGINAL 
By THOMAS WALKER, M.A. 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROD, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 





In preparation, a POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol., at 68. 
MR. R. E. FRANCILLON’S NOVEL. 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE 


GRANT and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, London, E.0, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

All the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Traval, 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIES 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, ani 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of Forthcoming Works of geneal 
interest as they appear. 


First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 


Commencing at any date. 














Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), Now Oxford Street, 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Mr. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND the WORLD. 
Now ready, in medium 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations engraved on Wood ty 
G. Pearson, price 21s, cloth. 
VER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being a Narrative of 
Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hrincauirr, M.A, F.BG8, 
President of the Alpine Club, Author of “ South American Sketches,” &, 
London: LONG@MANS and Co. 


MUSIC EDITION of MARTINEAU'S HYMNAL 
Now ready, in sma!! 4to, price 10a, cloth. 
I ee of PRAISE aud PRAYER. Collected and Edited 
by JAMES MARTINEAD, LL.D., D.D. With 585 Tunes, selected, bi 
and in part composed by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., JAmEs T. WHITSHBAD, 
BASIL MARTINEAU. . 





Also, now ready, in middle size (18mo), price 3s, cloth. F 
I I YMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER. Besides the previow 
Editions, viz., crown 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth, and 32mo, 1s 6d, cloth, or 1s 84, roam. 
*,* A liberal allowance on all Editions to Ministers and Congregations on dire 
application to the Publishers. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d 

HILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By T. P. 

KIRKMAN, M.A., F.B.S., &c., Hon. Mem. Lit. and Phil. Soc. Manchester sad 
Liverpool. 
“In the account which we have attempted to give of this admirable book, we 
have tried chiefly to let Mr. Kirkman speak for himself; but we have n 
selected a very few topics out of many, on every one of which his reasoning is not 
only conclusive, but full of suggestions for further inquiry. From first to 
there is no effort to shrink scrutiny; he has nothing to hide, nothing which it 
would be convenient to exhibit in a half-light. We have made no attempt to draw 
out his philosophy as a whole; but we have, perhaps, said enough to show how 
uncompromising is his opposition, and how searching is his criticism of ce 
schools of modern philosophy. We shall have done good service, if by what we 
have said any should be induced to examine carefully for themselves the utterances 
of the philosophers of these schools, and on the other hand, to examine not less 
carefully all that Mr. Kirkman has to say about them "—Langham Mi 
London: LONGMANS and Co. — 


Just published, royal Svo, 2s. of 
UMMARY DIGEST.—REIURN to PARLIAMENT = 
OWNERS of LAND, i878, ENGLAND and WALES (The NEW DOMESD: 
K). By Frepericok Purpy, F.S.S,, Principal of the Statistical 
Local Government Board. 








d 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Oross, S.W. 
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TIENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION. 
VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir of the late Rev. 


The the Rey. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 
B.S. Hawker. By the tl liately. 


10s 6d. 
« Mr. Baring-Gould’s vivid and interesting biography." —Church Times. 


-Gould’s book is very amusing, and shows us the Vicar with all his 
was | all his eccentricity."—Saturday Review. 


One volume demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SUEZ CANAL: Letters and Documents descriptive 


The By FexpINAND Dé LessePs. ‘Translated by N. 


of its Rise and Progress. 


DANVERS. 
et Documents pour Servir’ for the history of the Suez Canal 
_ Amonstated into all languages. Never was novel mvre exciting or origi- 


oF never 8 more winning hero brought before us.” —Athenzum. 


One volume crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 


VENEZUELA. By the Rev. CHARLES DANIEL DANCE (Mission Priest in the 
ey of Guiana). With Three Lilustrations and a Map. 


One volume crown 8vo, 3s 64. 


TRUTH about IRELAND: Tours of Observation in 
1872 and 1875. With Remarks on Irish Public Questions. Being a Second 
Edition of “Ireland in 1872,” with a New and Supplementary Preface. By 


James MACAULAY, M.D. 


Two volumes demy 8vo, 28s. 


The LIFE of JOHN LOCKE, 1632-1704. By H. R. Fox- 
BOURNE. 


One volume demy 8vo, 12s 6d, 


JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of BERWICK. 
By 


Lieutenant-Colonel CO. TOWNSHEND-WILSON. 


One yolume crown 8yo, 5s, 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. By Professor Bernstein, 
of the University of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. Forming Volume XXI. 
of “The International Scientific Series.” 


One volume post 8vo, 9s. 

MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. By the 
Rev. W. W.GiLt. With a Preface by F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 

“One of the most remarkable publications of the current year."—Z/our. 

“Mr. Gill's ‘Myths and Songs’ are of inestimable importance. The book 
possesses the double charm of being at once popular in its character and strictly 
scientific in its conception and matter.”—Standard. 


One volume feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, Author of ‘‘ Songs 
of Two Worlds.” 

“Fresh, picturesque, and by no means deficient in intensity, but the author's 
Most conspicuous merits are the judg t and deration with which his poem 
is designed, his self-possession within his prescribed limits, and the unfailing 
elegance of his composition.. ...Written in an even style, and in blank verse which 
bears comparison with the very best models. A thoroughly enjoyable little volume 
«fully suited to maintain and crown the reputation acquired by those which 


preceded it."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





One volume crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ARVAN;; or, the Story of the Sword. By H. Todd, M.A. 
“We found it had a well-sustained interest. He has given us a compact and 
artistic narrative, and has imaged the vicissitudes of ae, arts, and supersti- 


tions with a breadth of intellig an ce i ly suited to a time 
when antiquarian research has obtained many marvellous triumphs.”—Pal/ Mall 
Gazette. 





“Mr, Todd's poem is simple, almost severe, and thoroughly pure in style, tone, 
and treatment. We bave met him before in paths of poetry, but were hardly pre- 
pared for an effort so thorough and sustained.”"—Globe. 


One yolume feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MONACELLA: a Legend of North Wales. A Poem. By 
AGEs STONEBEWER. 
“The narrative is told by Miss Stonehewer with admirable clearness, her 
language is well chosen, she has an ear for harmony, and there are passages that 
amore for tenderness of feeling and picturesqueness of description.”"—Pall 
azette, 


One volume fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


OTHO'S DEATH WAGER. A Dark Page of History 


lustrated. By HENRY SPICER. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MY SISTER ROSALIND: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Christina North,” “ Under the Limes,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel of Anglo-Indian Society. By Mrs. 


H.M.CAapgLL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Tt is rarely that a novel of which the scene is laid in India is . Itiseither 
80 dreadfully Anglo-Indian as to be interesting only to Anglo-Indians, or it is full 
of the most absurd mistakes. ‘Ide Craven’ is a brilliant exception ; it is truthful 
= has local colouring, while, at the same time, it is comprehensible to, and 

ely to be appreciated by, readers who have never been in the East."—Athenaeum 








HENRY §. KING and CO., LONDON. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 


BIBLE. Vol. VI. Completing theOLD TESTAMENT. Medium 8yo, 25s. 
CONTENTS. 
EZEKIEL—Rev. Dr. Currey. 
DANIEL—Archdeacon Rose and Rev. J. M. Fuller. 
MINOR PROPHETS—Rev. E. Huxtable, Professor Gandell, Rev. F. Mesrick, 


Rey. 8. Clark, the Editor, Rev. W. Drake. 


A NEW LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect; including inedited Documents from the B rroti 
Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By C. HEATH WiLs0N. With Portrait and [ilustrations. Royal 8vo, 26s. 


DISCOVERIES in NEW GUINEA. A Cruise in 


Polynesia and Adjacent Islands, with Visits to the Pearl Shell Stations in 
Torres Straits of H.MLS. ‘ Basilisk.’ By Captain Morsssy, R.N. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8yo, 15s, 


LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D_D., 


Bishop of Winchester, during an Episcopate of Forty Years. By Rey. GEORGE 
H. SUMNER, M.A. With Portrait. 8v0, 14s. . d 


The VATICAN COUNCIL: Eight Months at 


Rome, during the Sittings of the Vatican Council. The Impressions of a 
Contemporary. By Pomronio Leto. Translated from the Italian. 8vo, 12s. 


ARGO; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece. A 


Metrical Tale. In Ten Books. By the Earl of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES. 8yo. 


A HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHI- 


—— By James Fergusson, F.R.S. With 400 Illustrations. Medium 
vo, 42s. 


The COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENG- 


LAND of SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. By R. Matcomm Kerr, LL.D. 
— Edition. Incorporating all the Recent Changes in the Law. 4 vols, 
vo, 60s. 


LETTERS on the POLITICS of SWITZERLAND, 


= ape the Outbreak of the Civil War ia 1847. By Georer Geaors, F.RS. 
With an unpublished Letter to M. de Tocqueville. 8vo, 63. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. By Joun RicHagpson, M.A., Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools. Post 8yo, 5s. 


A NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, 


the MAREBand TACKAZZEE. By Lieutenant the Eagt of Mayo. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister 


of Sir William and Aunt of Sir John Herschel. By Mrs, Joun Henscugy. 
With Portraits. Orown 8vo, 12s. 


The VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN LE 


HOUX, ADVOCATE, of VIRE. Translated and Edited by J. P. Murmmeap, 
M.A. With Portrait and Llustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


POETICAL WORKS of LORD HOUGHTON, 


New Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


SPORT and WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, with 


Incidents of the Caffre War, and a Narrative of the Duke of Edinburgh's Visit. 
By Lieutenant-General Bisset, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, lis. 


The CRUISE of H.M.S. ‘DWARF’ on the COAST 


of RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, JAPAN, and FORMOSA, 
from the Corea to the River Amur. By Captain B. W. Bax, R.N. With Map 


and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS, PERSIA, and 


TURKEY in ASIA; including a Journey to Nineveh and Babylon. By Baron 
THIELMANN. With Map and [llustrations. 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 


FRAGMENTS on ETHICAL SUBJECTS. By 


GrorGE Grote, F.B.S. Being a Selection from his Posthumous Papers. 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


LESSONS from NATURE, as MANIFESTED in 


MIND and MATTER. By Sr. GgzorGe Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo, lds. 


The EARLY LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT, 


1667-1711. A Fragment. By the late JonN Forster. With Portrait. 8vo, lds. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present 
Day, for Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With Llustrations. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, Illustrative 
of Scripture. By Henny VAN Lennep, D.D. With Maps and 300 Ilustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND’ 00S NEW ae 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, price £2 2s. 


MONGOLIA, the TANGUT COUNTRY, and the SOLITUDES of NORTHERN TIBET, 















Being a Baeveiee of Three Years’. Travel in Eastern High Asia. ‘By Lieutenant-Colonel N. PREJEVALSKY, of the Russian Staff 0 Translated 
g CB. lorps. trem % 


the Russian by E. DELMAR MORGAN, F:B.G.S; and Annotated by ' Colonel YULE, 
“ The only really remarkable account of: travel is Prejevalsky's ‘Mongolia and the Country of the Tanguts,’ a relation of his notable journey to the 
of Thibet, which, it is announced, will appear in an English trarislation.’ ’—From Review of “ Russian Literature,” in the Athenwum. edge 
- 


Now ready, the New-Work by the Author of ‘‘ Campaigning on the Oxus,” 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s, with Mllustrations and Map. 


UNDER the NORTHERN LIGHTS: the Cruise of the ‘Pandora’ to Peel’s Strait in 
Search of Sir Jobn Franklin’ 's Papers. By J. A. MAOGAHAN, rei ’ 
“*Mr. MacGahan writes in a graphic, lively style, and carries his reader along with him.”—A‘henwum. ' 


Very nearly ready, in 2 vols. demy ore, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations and Three Maps. 


TURKISTAN. Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of Central Asia and the. 


Ktanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations by the Author, price 18s, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in the PACIFIC, while in Command of H.M.5. ‘ Reindeer? 


By Captain KENNEDY, RB.N. 
NOTICE.—Will be ready shortly, the First Section of 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times down to the Commente. 


ment of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
This work, by the great historian, M. Guizot, Author of “ The History of Civilisation,” ‘‘The History of France,” &c., will be completed in = Ronde 
Qctavo V olumes, uniform with “The HISTORY of FRA NCE,” and will be illustrated by the best French and English artists. 


In 5 royal-8vo vols., cloth extra, gilt edges, with about 400 very fine Illustrations, price 24s each volume. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. Vol. v, 


completing the Work, will be ready early in MAY. 


FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS. By Edward King. Being Brief Biographies .of 


Hugo, Thiers, Gambetta, Simon, MacMahon, Laboulaye, Rouher, Jules Favre, Comte de Paris, &c., &c,—Twenty-three in all. 1 vol. square crown wae 


extra, price 6s. e 
NOTICE. —WilL be issued in APRIL, the First Section, price 9s, of 


The HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. From the First Discovery of the W 
Hemisphere by the Northmen, to the End of the First Century of the Union of the States. Preceded by a Sketch of the Prehistoric Period mi the Age of the 
* Mound-Builders. By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and SYDNEY HOWARD GAY. Fully illustrated with Original Desigus bythe leading English, Seco 
and American Artists. Tobe completed in Sixteen Sections in stiff wrapper, or 4 volumes, super-royal 8vo, of about 700 pages each. .Pricgs: :—Each Seetipg, 
9s; each volume, in cloth extra, 40s. 


Now  weney, in 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, with Map and many Illustrations, price 10; 64. 


SUMMER RAMBLES in BRITTANY. By Thomas Hutchinson, Author of “00 


Years in Peru,” &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, pricel0s 6d. 


FIVE WEEKS in GREECE. By James Foster Young. 


Will be ready shortly, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations. 


The BALEARIC ISLANDS, Historical and Descriptive. By Charles Toll Bidwell, 


H.M.’s Consul. 
In the press, in 1 vo). crown 8yo, of about 250-pages (ready end of April). 


The COST of LIVING ABROAD. Compiled from Official Records, showing the Prices 


of House-Rent, Clerk Hire, Wages, and Commodities in Foreign Countries. By CHARLES TOLL BIDWELL, F.B.G. é., H.M.’s Consul, and published by per- 
,. )misgion of H.M.’s Secretary of State. 


“a 


A MAD WORLD. By an-Amateur Lunatic. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. Lin the pres. 
The CITY LIFE: a Review of Finance and Commerce. By W. Purdy. Crown Se 
‘+ && ‘cloth: (Un the 
THEBES and its FIVE REATER TEMPLES. By Captain W. de W. Abney, ®E 
Dfistrated with 40 large Permanent Pho aphs by the Author, and Descriptive Text. Super-royal 4to, cloth extra, price £3 33. In the press. 
HALF-LENGTH PORTRAITS. By Gibson Craig. One vol. small post 8vo, cloth extra; 
price 6s. [Nearly ready. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustration and a Map, price 24%. * 


To the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI. By Edward Mohr. Translated by 


D'ANVERS. 
“A book which has invested with a literary charm the wonders of the African wonderland.”—Pali Mall Gatette. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, with over 100 Illustrations by the Author, price 16s. 


The. HABITATIONS of MAN in ALL AGES. By E. Viollet-le-Duc, Author of “ How 


~,. to Build a House,” “ Annals of a Fortress,” &c. Translated by E. BUCKNALL, Architect. 
“* By the same means he has, in the present case, presented the history of domestic architecture, if not in the form, with all the attractiveness, of a romance.”—Standard 


BRITISH OPIUM POLICY,, and its RESULTS in INDIA and CHINA. By F. & 


TURNER, B.A., Secretary of the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade. 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 6s. [Now ready: 





NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, the New Volume by the Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ Three Feathers,” &c., 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. Si” 


LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART, and other Stories. By William Black. 
The CASE. of Mr. LUCRAFT, &c: By the Authors of ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 2 vols. 


crown 8y0, cloth, 21s. ¥ 
NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by the AUTHOR of “The GAYWORTHYS.” 


SIGHTS and INSIGHTS. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





3ls 6d [ Ready. 

THORNWELL ABBAS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. (Ready. 
N.B—THE CHEAP EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 

Mr. BLACK’S THREE FEATHERS. Small post 8vo, 6s. [Sixth Edition. 

And Mr. RB. D, BLACKMORE’S ALICE LORRAINE. Small post 8vo, 6s. [Sixth Eaition 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. The Ninth Edition is published this week. Small post 8vo, price 6s. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.0. 


Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Weilington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 15, 1876. 
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